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ON SOME FOREIGN CHARITIES. 


A rew words, first, of the difference between Catholic and 
Protestant administrations of charity. 

In Catholic countries, beggary is encottaged, and alms- 
giving is made one of the first of virtues. You scarce go 
into one of their churches, without finding a box asking 
alms for the sick and poor, and perhaps beggars about the 
door. The position of the destitute to those who can give 
them help is thus very different from what we are accus- 
tomed to. There is something primitive and affecting in 
giving direct from hand to hand, from heart to heart, which 
partly reconciles one to the great evil and annoyance of 
beggary. 

Again, in those countries education is a concern of the 
Church, — one of the functions of the spiritual power. Thus, 
in Austria, an arrangement has been lately made, by which 
the priesthood is reinvested with a monopoly of this charge ; 
and such a thing as secular education, or any public instruc- 
tion by a Protestant, or heretic, is utterly disowned. In 
Italy, and the South of France, and Belgium, I have fre- 
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quently seen schools and classes trained through the streets, 
or engaged in religious exercises in the churches, — always 
under the care of priests; their school-books mere cate- 
chismms so far as I saw, and their education merely such as 
to make them faithful subjects of the Church.* 

Again, the presence and superintendence of the Church 
are far more manifest in the hospitals of such countries. 
Not only authorized ministers of religion serve as chaplains 
in them, but the hospitals themselves are religious founda- 
tions; Christian emblems are duly provided, and the wards 
are labelled with the names of eminent saints. Religious 
orders, too, are provided for this and similar charges. All 
the world has learned to bless the name of the Sisters of 
Charity, who render hospital service to the sick and suffer- 
ing. Then there are Brothers of Mercy, — who attend the 
burial of the poor, — including in Florence some of the rich- 
est and most high-born of the city; always ready, at stroke 
of bell, to quit any business or amusement for their melan- 
choly task; known by their mournful chant at night, and 
their masked proééssion in the streets by day. 

These all are part of the ecclesiastical domain of Cathol- 
icism. That wonderfully subtle and many-handed organi- 
zation, the Roman Church, has them all under its authority 
and control. They are its peculiar glory and strength. An 
untold amount of charitable feeling and effort they bring to 
bear under its sanction. They add incalculably to its influ- 
ence among the body of the people. They make it appar- 
ently indispensable to the state, which willingly leaves to its 
hands the discharge of all special offices of humanity, that 
here enlist the service of an association, or else become a 
public charge. 





* Curious to note the quality of this primary instruction, I looked over the 
shoulder of a little boy in St. Martha’s Church, Marseilles, and found something 
like the following: “Q. What do you mean by the visibility of the Church ? 
A. By the visibility of the Church, I mean that the Church is a socicty visible 
and very apparent, so as to be easily discerned.” 
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It is elsewhere than in Roman Catholic countries that we 
find the peculiar sphere of modern philanthropy and reform. 
Not that it is less wanted there. Doubtless the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, the leads and pits of Venice, the prisons of 
those despots who both court and shield the invisible power 
of the Church, stood as much in need of Howard’s brave 
investigation, or of the reforms since, as those of England 
or America; but the Church suffers no interference except 
its own, which comes in sudden impulses in some saintly. 
heart (as Borromeo’s), and never gets organized, unless in 
the voluntary acts of mercy spoken of. Scientific knowl- 
edge is but jealously admitted to any share in humane 
labors; and the sanitary reformers must wait for priestly 
power to decline, before they can help matters much in 
those Italian streets. 

Passing by the great field of Catholic charity with these 
few general hints, we come to two types of modern humane 
effort, very marked and very different, — the schools in Great 
Britain for the children of the poor, and the circle of na- 
tional institutions which make one of the glories of the 
imperial capital of France. 

As a type of the first, take one or two of the Scottish 
schools. No city of the Old World takes a stronger hold of 
our memory and imagination, by its very name, than Edin- 
burgh, the ancient and noble citadel of Scotland. The names 
of its streets and hills, the very flavor of its local traditions, 
have been wrought into the fabric of our minds, since we 
were children. Its main interest for us is gathered about 
the long descending ridge and steep side-slopes of the hill 
that falls evenly from the precipitous Castle Crag towards 
Holyrood, —a distance of a mile and a half. This narrow 
ridge — bounded on one side by the steep glen (“ Loch”) 
that separates it from the New City, on the other by slopes 
and meadows, over which the suburbs of the College quar- 
ter have slowly spread —is the Old City, the Edinburgh of 
history and legend. Tall piles of dark gray stone climb the 
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steep side of the Loch,—houses of seven, eight, or nine 
stories in the rear, the hill-side being terraced into nearly as 
many floors. On either side, the street is carried high on 
arched bridges that span the hollow; from which, toward 
the south, you look down into the deep gulf of Cowgate or 
Grassmarket; toward the north, upon the strange, irregular, 
sombre mass of dark limestone blocks that line the steep 
Loch-side, twinkling at night with the constellations of 
little tapers, that make (it is said) one of the most striking 
spectacles anywhere of a city’s life of humble industry. 
Narrow lanes or Wynds, incredibly narrow and steep, mere 
slits in the gray pile of building, rank with unwholesome 
damps, serve as the passage to innumerable habitations, 
squalid and confined, and make your hazardous path among 
the noisy, rude, and swarming population of the poor. The 
coarse apparel and complexion, the bare feet on the chill 
stone pavement, the aspect of dirt that startles and alarms 
you everywhere, the manners appallingly loud and free, the 
sorry street sales of fish and flesh, and the hard, dreary, hap- 
less symptoms of drunkenness, such as we see nowhere but 
in Britain and America, reveal the painful and sorrowful 
side of the life — to which the Old Town seems abandoned 
—that broods in the dark stone by-ways and under the 
September haze of the picturesque but sombre city. One 
thinks as he passes — especially in the turbulence of the 
Saturday half-holiday— what streams of sullen hate, of 
lowering fanaticism, of political passion, of popular vio- 
lence and frenzy, have passed from these dens and port- 
holes of gaunt poverty, towards the Grassmarket and the 
“ Heart of Mid-Lothian”; and then, again, of the heroism 
of Christian charity, that assails these strong-holds of a 
people’s misery and vice. 

The Free Church of Scotland honors itself by its efforts 
of humanity at home, — such as the ministry of Chalmers 
set on foot in Glasgow, and such as we see survive of his 
powerful impulse here. A Free Church School on Castle 
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Hill, controlled by Doctor Guthrie, (who seems to be the 
inheritor of Chalmers’s popular power,) and guarded rather 
jealously from heretical influence, is the head-quarters of 
this charity, — a charity cramped and hurt (I hear) by theo- 
logical bigotry, yet the noblest protest against the sceptic 
worldliness that has crept upon the elder “ Establishment,” 
the Kirk of old heroic memory. 

And not the Free Church alone. A Union Charity, in 
which churches of various creed participate, Unitarian and 
all, has founded its school and asylum for poor children in 
one of these obscure streets, sheltering some forty or fifty 
in all, boys and girls. We saw them marshalled in trained 
ranks to the homely dining-hall, where, after grace, they ate 
their bowls of bean-porridge heartily. For cheapness, In- 
dian meal and rice are substituted for oats, their natural 
provender, rather to their regret. The master of the estab- 
lishment is a shrewd, good-humored, hard-headed Scotch- 
man, of perhaps fifty ; energetic and hearty, a capital head 
he seems to the establishment. We went after dinner into 
the court,— there were his young barbarians all at play; 
then into the shops where they learn divers trades, —joiner’s, 
tailor’s, shoemaker’s, and the rest. They are apprenticed 
when they leave the school, and so put on the way to a 
rugged, honest livelihood. It saves them from the worst 
savagery of the streets, and is the very salvation of a good 
many: The instruction is slender and plain, doubtless. 
The main point is to teach self-support and good morals, 
and to fodow the pupils afterwards with some degree of 
friendly oversight; a very fair type of the quiet, humble, 
determined way of these pioneers in the attack on the giant 
strong-holds of national ignorance and sin. 

Still further, religious charity has to provide in these Brit- 
ish cities a substitute for public education on a somewhat 
larger scale. This it does in several ways. 

First are the Charity Schools, properly so called. Take, as 
one example, the Colston School in Bristol,—a city pecu- 

a * 
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liarly dear to many of us, not only for its old memories, 
which link it with the early fortunes of America,-but for its 
_ fresher memories of true English philanthropy and English 
hospitality. An order from one of the City Council admit- 
ted my friend and me to view this ancient charity, Here — 
by the munificence of a princely merchant and city bene- 
factor of a century and a half ago, a sort of secular saint 
of Bristol — are educated about a hundred and twenty boys. 
Each has his lodging, board, clothing, and instruction for a 
seven years’ course, and an outfit of £10 at the end of it. 
The appointments, of building, dormitories, &c. remind one 
of the Catholic College at Georgetown. The school uni- 
form — alike at all seasons, except a warm vest in winter — 
is a long dark-blue coat lined with red, coming nearly to 
the ankle ; knee-breeches of the same; red stockings; shoes 
with great brass buckles; a brass medal on the breast, three 
inches across, and stamped with the figure of a dolphin; 
buttons with the same device ; and clerical bands instead of 
collar.* Most of the boys we saw at play had on all this 
preposterous toggery, with duplicates hanging in the halls 
above. The teacher is a little sensitive to the ridicule of it, 
but the boys seem quite unconscious, perhaps a little vain 
of the badge, as full-blooded Bristol citizens. This school 
is controlled by the city government; an investigation of its 
funds and management, a few years ago, just doubled its 
efficiency. 

The “Red Maids’ School” is a similar foundation for 
girls. The full costume is quite a pretty one, —zed gown, 
with white cap and apron. They receive an outfit of £3 at 
leaving, and are mostly bound out to service. The maidens 
sat prettily in their long ranges, busy with fresh apparel for 
the summer holidays, — next week being Whitsuntide. The 








* The story of the dolphin is, that one of Mr. Colston’s ships, on board which 
he was, struck a rock, and he would have perished ; but a dolphin, being sucked 
in, effectually plugged the leak, and, being found there at the end of the voyage, 
was gratefully adopted into the Colston coat of arms. 
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pride of the school is a hall, or kitchen, finely decorated, 
of the time of good Queen Bess. These charity costumes, 
too, are true relics of the Edwards and Henrys, from whose , 
reigns they date. Here again history sets its strong stamp 
on English manners ; and the living charity of to-day wears 
the features and livery of two or three centuries ago. 

Another sort are the Church or Parish Schools, under the 
patronage of the Established clergy, of which we hear so 
much in English religious tales. A pleasant example of 
them was a way-side chapel on a wild moor in Cumberland, 
with the school close by ; St. John’s Parish Chapel, lonely and 
far away, of pretty Gothic stone-work, telling of “ church- 
extension,” and a troop of a dozen school-children, quite 
too shy and rustic to tell of anything. 

Still again are the Chapel Schools of the Dissenters, which 
come nearest, perhaps, to our idea of a public school, and 
offer some hints which we might profit by. ‘The funds are 
provided partly by religious gifts, partly by a small compen- 
sation from the pupils, ranging from four to sixteen cents a 
week, Of late years, the government allows a grant of 
such a percentage of the expense; sends commissioners to 
inspect and report their condition; and makes its grants 
something of the nature of a prize for good order and con- 
dition. A certain jealousy of municipal liberties, which 
prevents its ever being even hinted that the towns should 
have authority and charge of schools, shows how far the 
English are as yet from understanding or trusting our 
method in such things. 

In general, the branches in these schools are much the 
same with the medium and lower grades of our public 
schools. But these features seemed worth noting in them, — 
judging chiefly from those at Warrington,* which have a 





* I may be wrong in calling this a Dissenters’ Chapel School; but, save in 
greater completeness of plan and outfit, it seems not to differ greatly from that 
at the Lewins’ Mead Chapel in Bristol, associated with the honored name of 
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particularly high repute. First, the simplicity of outfit, — the 
divisions being separated only by cloth screens, while recita- 
tions are going on in two or three at once, without distracting 
anybody. * Then the organization, — each class being under 
a special teacher; and especially the institution of “ pupil- 
monitors,” or promising scholars, intrusted with the care of 
the lower classes. These receive a small compensation from 
the government; and besides their own class-lessons, they 
are examined from year to year in a course which is to fit 
them as teachers of higher grades. And what a fine decis- 
ion and intelligence we find in some of the boys who work 
under this stimulus! How hard and faithfully they labor, 
at the risk of their health, perhaps, carrying that English 
vigor and the fresh feeling of their young ambition into the 
very atmosphere of the school-room! And thirdly, that 
scholars are taught to do, as well as think and learn. They 
acquire manual accomplishment as well as knowledge, 
especially drawing, that education of eye and hand so im- 
portant to a trained mechanic. Something this school sys- 
tem loses, no doubt, in breadth of application and steady 
efficiency, by not being a public charge, as here; but it 
gains often in quality, I have no doubt, from being under 
the direction of earnest, enlightened, and religious men, — 
their motive conscience, their authority not law but love, 
and their hands free to do what they think needed and right. 
English custom leaves too much, perhaps, to individual con- 
science and personal effort; yet out of that neglect comes 
often what is noblest and best in English character. 

Several of the charitable institutions of the Continent — 
particularly the German schools for the idiotic, blind, and 
deaf mutes — show still another method of operation and 
quality of skill. But omitting these, we come at once to 





Dr. Carpenter. Warrington, with its admirable academy, as well as religious 
ministrations, is likewise associated with the names of Aiken, Barbauld, and 
Prieatley. 
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that group of public charities in Paris, — unequalled in the 
world for- the magnificent scale they are founded on, the 
amount of science and skill bestowed on them, the historic 
associations that bind them with the past, and the enlight- 
ened munificence of the government. A descriptive cata- 
logue of them would be impossible; it is only one or two 
we can take, as types and illustrations. 

Being peculiarly under ‘the patronage of the government, 
they must change their title as often as a revolution comes ; 
so that what ten years ago was the “ Royal” Institute for 
the Blind, or Deaf Mutes, five years ago was the “ Na- 
tional,” and is now the “ Imperial Institute,” and the very 
directory or guide-book becomes political. One circum- 
stance is worth mentioning, because it confirms our repub- 
lican faith (which needs strengthening now and then) in the 
tendency of free institutions towards a wiser and wider 
humanity. As I passed into the large hall of the imperial 
establishment for the blind, I noticed, ranged here and there, 
the dates of its founding, extension, and improvement. 
These showed it to be strictly a revolutionary institution. 
It was when the new breath of liberty so stirred the heart 
of France, that the first steps in it were taken. The men 
who promoted the work were those whom the Revolution 
brought before the public. Its several stages were com- 
pleted under the different phases of that stormy time. 
Those terrible revolutionary tribunals paused in their work 
of terror at home and defence abroad, to see this task of 
humanity advanced. And before the monarchy was re- 
stored, France found this conquest achieved,— this noble 
charity fairly and firmly settled among the institutions of 
the state. 

Near the Garden of Plants, on a broad space sacred for 
ever to charity, is a sort of hospital village, —the “ Salpe- 
triére,” — founded about two hundred years ago by Cardinal 
Mazarin, and enlarged by successive additions since. It 
admits and shelters five thousand women, whose qualifica- 
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tion is that they are upwards of seventy, and poor. It is 
pleasant, and very soothing to one’s notion of indigent old 
age, to see the humble groups, the care that anticipates their 
wants, the vast stock of linen, whereof twelve hundred pie- 
ces (I think) are given’out daily, the hospitable kitchen with 
spits and stoves twenty feet long, the sick-wards inscribed 
each with the name of some saint, and especially the per- 
fect neatness, stillness, and busy’ order that prevail every- 
where. In the wash-rooms women stand by the tubs, in a 
sort of barrel, to guard them from slop and suds. Then is 
the curious economy of space in the drying-room, — a sort 
of kiln, heated in winter. One court is for lunatics, giving 
them as-much liberty as possible ; and groups sat here and 
there in the shade, this August morning, the picture of hum- 
ble content, — spared from what a sad and wintry world 
of pining want! Then how gentle the attendance is, how 
thoughtful the provision of bodily comfort and spiritual con- 
solation, and how one rejoices to see this French genius of 
organization turned here, at least, to uses of pure mercy! 
The thought continually returns, what a world of lonely 
misery, of those small, hidden, unspoken griefs and wants 
that make the burden of human wretchedness, what hope- 
less anxieties and distresses of the poor, are daily, silently, 
effectually removed! A populous town of decrepit and 
helpless indigence, on the very border of the worldly, gay 
metropolis, — unknown, uncared for by the street throng, 
but sheltered tenderly, and watched with daily and nightly 
care, by the compassion that stirred some Christian breast 
two hundred years ago! 

Towards the west, beyond the gay river-front you view 
from the Elysian Fields, rises the decorated and peculiar 
dome of the “ Invalides,’ — Napoleon’s mausoleum in the 
crypt below, and, close by, the enormous military hospital, 
where are gathered the maimed and mutilated relics of those 
astonishing campaigns. Here, as you pace the long, long 
galleries, or mount from stair to stair, a new sense comes 
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over you of the prodigious resources this nation has lav- 
ished in the centuries of war that have kept it poor; the 
enormous cost, in men as well as means, of the glory which 
is its unsubstantial possession now. This prodigious estab- 
lishment is the monument of as many perished homes as it 
has sheltered wrecks and fragments of human lives, — its 
palace-grandeur a sort of balance to the vast splendors of 
Versailles. It is curious fo see the quiet and indulged life 
of the crippled veterans, and the signs of the proud fondling 
oversight of the state for those who have helped build up 
its military renown. ‘To these poor, shattered remnants of 
humanity it would seem a perpetual holiday, — easy tasks, 
light discipline, and lifetime of leisure; so that the very 
name of Invalides seems to have lost its associations with 
disease and wounds, and to be reckoned, among pomps and 
palaces, as part of the peculiar pride of France. 

In these few types or illustrations of charity, which are 
the fruit Christianity has borne on the soil of the Old World, 
we seem to find one or two hints of use to ourselves. The 
patient, sagacious, loyal conscience of the Briton, bravely 
attempting in detail a work of which the whole magnitude 
might well appall the boldest imagination, and the thought- 
ful tenderness, genius of organization, and admirable ex- 
ecutive skill that have shaped and conducted the grand char- 
ities of imperial France, — the particular merit, perhaps we 
may say, of Protestant and Catholic charity respectively, — 
both offer us somewhat to copy and adopt in those growing 
institutions of humanity that are coming to be part of the 
structure of our body politic. 

It is well for us, also, to remember that there are other 
lessons for the traveller than such as come by the luxury 
of the eye or ear, or the reviving of dim historic memories, 
or the storing up of new sensations of delight. Life teaches 
something sad and serious to all. The wants, exposures, 
and sufferings of men are alike in every age, in every land. 
To learn from one another how to deal wisely with them, 
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to give and receive the great lesson of Christian charity 
across the water, is one of the better fruits of this expe- 
rience. In each of the examples I have named, there is, I 
think, a type differing from anything we have amongst our- 
selves; the same want is met in another way; the same 
sentiment of humanity is organized in another sort of insti- 
tution. 

And we learn, not only that the blessed work of charity is 
one everywhere, but that the most common, the perpetually 
recurring, the most painful and grievous ills of our mortal 
estate, need the constant, fresh, holy spirit of love and faith, 
new and vigorous in each generation of the good. Laws 
can only organize, not create, that spirit. In its essence, it 
is an individual grace, an inspiration from the Most High. 
Let it once relax, and nothing remains, in our boasted civili- 
zation, to save us from the spectacle of such unrelieved dis- 
tresses, such hideous wrongs, as make the worst shame of a 
barbarian age. 

J. He A. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHILDHOOD AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE KINGDOM. 


Tue dispute was constantly arising among the Lord’s 
disciples concerning pre-eminence in the coming kingdom. 
Perhaps we of this day can hardly conceive the intense 
interest with which the long-prophesied Messiah was waited 
for, by the whole people of Israel, — an interest which every 
exciting event or incident deepened, and sometimes even 
caused to blaze forth in ungovernable enthusiasm. The 
entire nation was on the tiptoe of expectation, their ears 
stretched to hear the first notes of the herald, calling, “ Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, and make his paths straight,” 
and their hands and hearts all ready for the glorious work. 
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The prospect of the reign of the Messiah, as has been said, 
over the favored people on a renovated earth, was to the 
people of Palestine nearly what the hope of heaven is to the 
Christian. It was their comfort under their trials, and their 
boast even amid their defeats and degradations. Into this 
kingdom they esteemed it their birthright to enter; the title 
and prerogative were in their blood. “ At the gate of the king- 
dom,” says one, “they looked with no meek and far-off desire; 
they knelt and knocked with no suppliant air, breathing such 
confessions of unworthiness as gave their security for grati- 
tude; but turned on it the greedy eye of property, and 
rushed to it with intent to ‘do what they liked with their 
own’; so that the kingdom of Heaven suffered violence, 
and the violent would take it by force. Scarcely were they 
content with the notion of admission as its subjects; they 
must be its lords and administrators too. For them, thought 
the Pharisees, were its dignities and splendors created, for 
them its patronage reserved; and the glorious sovereignty 
of God was to be not over them, but by them; so that, in 
every proffer of their services to him, they contemplated not 
the humility of submission, but the pride of command.” 
The disciples of the Lord shared, of course, in these feel- 
ings and anticipations. As often as their hearts experienced, 
more than usual, the greatness of their Master, — as often as 
he rose most majestically upon their revering minds, — con- 
stantly as the thought sprung up amid their musings, or in 
the presence of some signal act of power, that he was in- 
deed the Christ, the long looked-for Prince and Saviour, — 
the question which most naturally suggested itself to them, 
and formed the topic of their private debates, was, who 
should be greatest when he assumed his throne; which 
of them who had left all, and followed him in his humili- 
ation, would be nearest him in his exalted glory. Can we 
not imagine the earnestness with which the discussion should 
be carried forward, — the marshalling of their claims, the 
comparing of the dates of their service, the measuring of the 
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quantity of their sacrifices, the counting up of the marks of 
their Master’s regard, to learn whom he esteemed the most? 
Can we not imagine that the dispute should often run high, 
— words and looks exchanged which revealed the bitter pas- 
sions at work in their bosoms, — frequent signs passing from 
one to another, as Jesus spoke to this one or that one, or 
despatched one or another on any special errand? See how 
ready to burst forth their excited minds were, in that inci- 
dent of the mother of James and John coming to Jesus with 
the petition to sit on his right hand and on his left in his 
kingdom. When the ten heard it, they were much dis- 
pleased with James and John, and our Lord himself was 
compelled to interfere to allay the irritation. 

Now it was before these, thus agitating the constantly 
recurring question, and referring to Christ himself for the 
answer, that Jesus held in his arms a child — gazing on his 
face, no doubt, with wonder, and yet with a pleased look of 
trust — and said, “ Verily, I say unto you, except ye be con- 
verted. and become as little children, ye shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven”; as if he said, You dispute about the 
posts of power and authority, the seats of honor and glory, 
in that kingdom, as if already you were of the kingdom, 
and in it; but look first to the question whether you shall 
even enter it; for entrance is not by blood and inheritance, 
not by right and of necessity, but only through the conver- 
sion of the heart back to the lowliness and simplicity and 
gentle spirit of the child; and the greatest among those who 
enter is he that has most of the little child in his heart and 
life. 

What an answer to humble their proud ambition, grasp- 
ing with narrow selfishness the chief gifts of place and 
power, seeking heights whence to look down in triumph 
upon their brethren and the world! How abashed must 
have fallen their conceited expectations before his sublime 
exaltation of humility! How deeply must they have pon- 
dered in their hearts “what this meaneth”! A little child! 
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To enter the kingdom so! A little child, the emblem of 
greatness! It was indeed a new and strange thought; per- 
haps they could make nothing of it: it was only an addi- 
tional perplexity in regard to Him whose disciples they were, 
not by their own act, but by his choice. Perhaps it was 
only long after, when the Holy Ghost had been poured out 
upon them and changed them indeed, making those who had 
quarrelled together for crowns and robes and offices the 
meek, earnest, persistent servants of the lowest of men for 
Christ’s sake, — perhaps it was only then that this saying of 
Christ came to their hearts with all its heavenly significance. 

It is a word of meaning and interest to us no less than to 
those who listened while it fell from our Lord’s lips. It is 
what he speaks in his spirit, and by the Spirit, to each of us: 
“Verily, I say unto you, except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
‘of Heaven.” What meaneth this? Pride and conceit, self- 
sufficiency and boasting, such as is natural to us as men, 
will not be able to tell us. 

The kingdom of Heaven: what is this that we shall not 
enter save as a little child? It is not a place, primarily. It 
is not a far-off region. It is not a country, like any of the 
earth. It is not a land whither we are to be transported. 
We must not entertain our imaginations with visions of 
thrones, and offices, and splendor as of earthly royalty. This 
were to make the same mistake with the Jews, and to bring 
up the same questions which agitated their minds. The 
kingdom of Heaven, says our Master himself, is within you. 
And his Apostle says, “ The kingdom of God is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” That kingdom 
is in the heart, in these swelling bosoms of ours, in the 
depths of these closed and secret breasts, in those silent re- 
cesses of the soul where passion is hushed, and the world’s 
voices are still,— where God dwells, where he sets up his 
abode, and talks with us in mercy and love ; where Christ re- 
veals the full light of his presence, and the Holy Spirit breathes 
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upon every thought, affection, and desire; where all heaven 
opens itself in glory, and descends in raptures upon the heart 
thrilling with pious joy. That kingdom is the feeling of 
God, the devout sense of his presence, the sacred gladness of 
his parental love. That kingdom is the deep, unfaltering, 
unbroken, unalterable consciousness of divine tenderness, 
' sympathy, care, mercy, — open to us every moment, and fill- 
ing the whole being with the peace of believing.’ That 
kingdom, — how shall one tell what it ig, when it is so 
much, so great, so wonderful, and yet so simple, that it is the 
child’s heart that understands it best? It is in that soul 
where God dwells and reigns in all the majesty of his power 
and in all the gentleness of his Fatherhood. The soul where 
that kingdom is leans, in its dependence, on the arm of the 
Lord, that its feet may not stumble ; keeps close by his side, 
that it may not wander and be lost; turns a meek, implor- 
ing eye to the face that bends down upon it with the quiet 
smile of love, for the needful supplies of its daily wants. 
The soul in which that kingdom is rests not in dependence 
alone, but in holy trust ; believing the Father’s word, yield- 
ing to the Father’s pleasure, walking in the Father’s way. 
That way may lead where it will, by green pastures and 
still waters, over smooth places and through gentle undula- 
tions of hill and valley, with the sky clear above and the 
breeze soft around ; or it may be rough, and hard, and stony, 
bruising the feet, so that they bleed as they go, marking the 
steps ; the heavens may be very dark with thick clouds, and 
blasts of stormy wind may beat upon the wayfarer as he 
toils forward ; still trust holds his soul up, breathes courage, 
inspires unfailing persistence, puts firmness into the will, 
and sustains the same song, flow rising in swelling notes of 
joy, and now low as strains of sweet music heard afar; 
still the same song, —“ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight ; lead me in the way of thy choosing, for 
no harm can befall me, while thou art my defence.” The 
soul in which that kingdom is loves, too, the service of the 
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Father. The will of the Father is its law. It knows no 
other. It asks for no other. Daily it asks, “ Father, what 
wouldst thou have me todo? What service is appointed ? 
What work is set before my ready hands? Obedience is 
the prompting of its love. The commands of the Most 
High, which seem to others so stern, so hard, and — shall we 
say it ?— so exacting, they are written on the heart, hidden in 
the breast, and wrought out in patience and meek observance 
in the hours and minutes of the passing day. 

And now is not all this that we have been trying to say 
altogether and simply the spirit of childhood? Does not the 
thought of childhood bring up before us a picture like this ? 
Why, look for a moment at the little child in the home. 
Beautiful and true is this representation of his position: 
“ How silently, yet how surely, does the domestic rule con- 
trol him, — dating his rising and his rest, his going out and 
coming in, apportioning his duties and his mirth, ordering 
secretly the very current of his thoughts, whether it sparkle 
with gladness or overflow with tears! Yet how rarely has 
he any painful sense of the constraining force which is on 
him every moment! Hemmed in on every side by a most 
vigilant power, yet look at his open brow, and say whether 
creature ever was more free. His life is an exchange of 
obedience for protection; he gives submission and is shel- 
tered. Folded in the arms of an unspeakable affection, he is 
saved from the anxieties of self-care, nor is he ever left alone 
to choose a path by the dim, sad lustre of his own wisdom, 
but is led gently on by the lamp of a father’s experience and 
the meek star-light of a mother’s love! In strangeness and 
danger, how close he keeps to the hand that leads him! In 
doubt, how he looks up to interpret- the eye that speaks to 
him! In loss and loneliness, with what cries and tears he 
sits down to lament his freedom! He asks, but claims noth- 
ing; he pleads, but is silent when the final word is given. 
If he strays, how quickly he looks about him in fear, soon as 
he realizes that he is indeed astray. If he disobeys, how 
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soon his heart is troubled, and cannot be at peace till he has 
returned, confessing in his simple way that the path of per- 
fect obedience is the path of truest liberty. Only so in 
a like dependence, in a like trust refreshing and reverential, 
in a like obedience free and joyous, in a like consciousness 
of a presence, all sufficient and tender, from whom we with- 
hold nothing, not even ourselves, consists the very spirit of 
the kingdom of Heaven; nor can we dwell on earth or in 
heaven, finding it a kingdom of God, but as the loving child 
dwelleth within his home.” 

But we all know that this temper is apt to be worn away 
as we advance into manhood’s life. When we come to stand 
out on the broad theatre of the world, leaving the security and 
shelter of the quiet home, and are thrown upon the difficulties 
and roughnesses of a man’s duties and experiences, to meet 
and conquer them as we may, how apt are we to lose the 
spirit of childhood, and live at our own direction! how apt 
to cast aside the early restraints, and spring forward to the 
appointed tasks with proud convictions of our strength and 
wisdom! We set up for ourselves. The feeling of depend- 
ence is displaced by the pride of power; the meek trust 
gives way to the boastful pretension of self-sufficiency ; the 
ready obedience to another’s law, to the arrogant affectation of 
being a law unto ourselves. And thus it comes to pass that 
we lose, with the earthly home and its spirit, the kingdom of 
Heaven and its childlike heart. We lose our dependence on 
the great Father, our complete trust, our affectionate alle- 
giance, through “ our own habits of command.” We forget 
we are still children of God, dwellers in his mansion, to be led 
by his will and supported by his love. And so we fall away, 
often taking our portion of goods and straying off on our 
own account; and by and by it gets to seem strange and 
impossible to lean completely on the unseen arm of power 
that is ready to fold us round, and does fold us round, 
though we know it not. It seems strange, and like a simple 
tale of a dreamy or weak and effeminate mind, to hear of a 
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perfect reliance, undoing all its self-sufficiency, and yielding 
up all to the will of Him who is the Giver of life and the 
Ordainer of all life’s experience. It seems strange, and almost 
incredible, to hear of an obedience for the man, which is as 
ready, as unreserved, as joyful, as that which he gave the 
gentle parent who watched over and guided his childhood. 

And how should it seem otherwise to us, till we be 
changed back again into the spirit of childhood? How 
can we enter into the consciousness of this condition of the 
heart, except the spirit of early days returns upon us, and 
gives back to us “ whatever was blessed in childhood, without 
abating our glory of manhood,” — making the mansion of 
God’s house peaceful as a father’s abode? How simply 
true, then, is it, what Christ saith, “ Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of Heaven.” For can we otherwise? One rapid glance at 
our hearts will teach us that we cannot in any other man- 
ner. Let theologians argue as they will; let them set forth, 
in their ways, what conversion is as a dogma, we all know 
what it must be as a doctrine of experience. If, to enter the 
kingdom, we must become as little children, then most plain 
is it we must be changed,— we must be converted. Till 
we are, we are not as little children, with the heart of a 
child in us, but as grown men, with the proud heart of a 
man in us. And this we know too well. For unless that 
change has come over us, are we leaning upon God with 
the whole weight of entire dependence? are we walking in 
the meekest trust in his most blessed will? are we, with 
cheerful obedience, running to do his pleasure? In weak- 
ness, is He our strength ; in perplexity, our guide ; in failure, 
our hope ; in temptation, our refuge? And yet this is what 
it is to dwell in the kingdom of Heaven, — to be a subject of 
that empire, — to be a child of Him who is its Head. 

Who of us does not need conversion? God knows we 
need it, and therefore he will not let us alone, but is always 
ordering his providence to bring us back to himself. Some- 
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soon his heart is troubled, and cannot be at peace till he has 
returned, confessing in his simple way that the path of per- 
fect obedience is the path of truest liberty. Only so in 
a like dependence, in a like trust refreshing and reverential, 
in a like obedience free and joyous, in a like consciousness 
of a presence, all sufficient and tender, from whom we with- 
hold nothing, not even ourselves, consists the very spirit of 
the kingdom of Heaven; nor can we dwell on earth or in 
heaven, finding it a kingdom of God, but as the loving child 
dwelleth within his home.” 

But we all know that this temper is apt to be worn away 
as we advance into manhood’s life. When we come to stand 
out on the broad theatre of the world, leaving the security and 
shelter of the quiet home, and are thrown upon the difficulties 
and roughnesses of a man’s duties and experiences, to meet 
and conquer them as we may, how apt are we to lose the 
spirit of childhood, and live at our own direction! how apt 
to cast aside the early restraints, and spring forward to the 
appointed tasks with proud convictions of our strength and 
wisdom! We set up for ourselves. The feeling of depend- 
ence is displaced by the pride of power; the meek trust 
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perfect reliance, undoing all its self-sufficiency, and yielding 
up all to the will of Him who is the Giver of life and the 
Ordainer of all life’s experience. It seems strange, and almost 
incredible, to hear of an obedience for the man, which is as 
ready, as unreserved, as joyful, as that which he gave the 
gentle parent who watched over and guided his childhood. 

And how should it seem otherwise to us, till we be 
changed back again into the spirit of childhood? How 
can we enter into the consciousness of this condition of the 
heart, except the spirit of early days returns upon us, and 
gives back to us “ whatever was blessed in childhood, without 
abating our glory of manhood,” — making the mansion of 
God’s house peaceful as a father’s abode? How simply 
true, then, is it, what Christ saith, “ Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of Heaven.” For can we otherwise? One rapid glance at 
our hearts will teach us that we cannot in any other man- 
ner. Let theologians argue as they will; let them set forth, 
in their ways, what conversion is as a dogma, we all know 
what it must be as a doctrine of experience. If, to enter the 
kingdom, we must become as little children, then most plain 
is it we must be changed,— we must be converted. Till 
we are, we are not as little children, with the heart of a 
child in us, but as grown men, with the proud heart of a 
man in us. And this we know too well. For unless that 
change has come over us, are we leaning upon God with 
the whole weight of entire dependence? are we walking in 
the meekest trust in his most blessed will? are we, with 
cheerful obedience, running to do his pleasure? In weak- 
ness, is He our strength ; in perplexity, our guide ; in failure, 
our hope ; in temptation, our refuge? And yet this is what 
it is to dwell in the kingdom of Heaven, — to be a subject of 
that empire, — to be a child of Him who is its Head. 

Who of us does not need conversion? God knows we 
need it, and therefore he will not let us alone, but is always 
ordering his providence to bring us back to himself. Some- 
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times he pleads with us in his gentle tones, which we may 
hear in hours of gladness and prosperity; sometimes in 
deeper voices, that startle the too drowsy soul, in hours of 
peril and disaster ; sometimes he sends a word, awful as that 
which once spake from Sinai, through all the chambers of a 
man’s being, bidding him beware how he longer lives in dis- 
obedience and a prodigal. Sometimes he unroofs the very 
house of our security, and shows us that what we rest in 
may suddenly pass away, and leave us homeless and deso- 
late. Sometimes by a quick and sudden blow he extorts 
the cry of dependence, moving in the heart a deep sense of 
relation to that which is above, as well as to that which is 
around and beneath. But oftener he pleads with us in the 
persuasive accents of a loving Father, calling most patheti- 
cally after the children whom he hath nourished and brought 
up, but who have rebelled against him. He pleads with us 
in that wonderful manifestation of infinite love, before which 
angels bow, — the coming of the Only Begotten into the far- 
off country, seeking us, and yielding himself, a willing sacri- 
fice, for our redemption. He pleads with us in the gentle 
knocking of his Spirit at the closed door of our hearts, — 
knocking, knocking, if we will let him in,—in the holy 
hours of quiet meditation, in movings of the soul that we 
can give no account of, when, somehow, we feel near to 
heaven, and its light shines upon our path, even though 
drifting earth-clouds eclipse it again. God knows we need 
to be converted, and so he will not let us alone, but calls, 
varying his entreaties as our hearts require, “ My child, give 
me your heart.” 

And oh! when we are truly converted, when childhood is 
born again in our souls; when we are ourselves again in 
the spirit of childhood; when the freshness of our early 
years is shed over the wisdom and experience of maturity, 
then how simple are all our ways and thoughts and tastes! 
how we love the unaffected, chaste, homely modes of life! 
The formal, stately, ostentatious, ceremonious ways of the 
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world grow distasteful, and the modest, quiet, humble grow 
dearer and holier. 

When again we kneel at a Father’s feet, and walk by a 
Father’s side, and look up into a Father’s face, then with 
what large belief in his love and constancy are we ready to 
go right on over rough as well as smooth ground, — right 
on, through sunshine and darkness ; right on, through sick- 
ness, bereavement, loss, trouble, and long pressing agitations, 
knowing that our light afflictions, which endure but for a 
moment, work a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ; knowing, too, that, if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

a 





WINTER IN THE HEART. 


Bare boughs against a dark December sky, 
And dreary rack and rain, 

And brown leaves, odorous of decay, that lie 

Upon the earth, and chilly winds, that sigh 
And fitfully complain. 


Unseen hands part the clouds, and through the rift 
Gleams the celestial blue ; 
Black masses with their gold-tipt edges drift 
Seaward, and from the horizon far uplift, 
Letting the glory through. 


Hast thou December in thy heart, O friend? 
Dark clouds that hide thy sky, 
And withered hopes, that, like dead foliage, send 
Suggestive memories up, and fears, that lend 
To every breath a sigh ? 
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Art thou not living for thyself? O, turn 
Thine introspective view 
Unto the world that needs thee: thou shalt learn 
How he who to God’s service gives concern 
Immortal work shall do. 


When self-renunciation’s healthful breath 
Stirs in thine inmost soul, 
Dark gloom that brooded like the shades of death, 
As storm-clouds when the west-wind conquereth, 
From thy calm sky shall roll. 


Who lives for others, sees life’s darkest day 
Iilumined from above ; 
June roses shall exhale their fragrance on his way ; 
No life is dreary which reflects one ray 
Of God’s unchanging love. 





THE SOUL AND THE BODY. 


Rexicion and the human body have seldom been on ami- 
cable terms. There is no affection or passion of the flesh, 
against which religious men have not, at some time or other, 
endeavored to carry on a war of utter extirpation ; while the 
flesh, which would have loyally served the spirit as natural 
sovereign, has been a troublesome rebel against its authority 
as inquisitor and executioner. Judaism, more perhaps than 
any other form of religion, acknowledged the lawful exist- 
ence of the body and its affections; and yet Judaism had 
its circumcision and its fastings. Heathen systems of relig- 
ion, particularly in the East, have always been more or less 
characterized by the torture and sacrifice of the flesh; and 
Christianity — I mean historical Christianity — has not been 
far behind heathenism in this warfare against the body. 
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Hence the saints who are the heroes of the Roman Catholic 
Church were chiefly ascetics. They believed that spiritual 
glory was proportional to physical emaciation. St. Hilarion, 
it is said, ate but five figs in a day, and often fasted four 
days in succession. Simeon the Stylite, as the story is, 
while he lived upon his pillar, took food but once a week, 
never slept, and never allowed one of the female sex to come 
within his sacred neighborhood. To so low a minimum had 
he reduced his physical life, that it was never known when 
the spirit left his body ; but after having been observed three 
days in the same attitude of prayer, a disciple ascended his 
pillar, and found that his soul had departed, and that his holy 
body was giving forth a fragrant odor. Protestant readers 
may discredit this story, but it is held sacred by the Church 
of Rome, and Simeon is reckoned among the devoutest of 
saints. To live among wild beasts, to feed upon hay and 
grass, to choose residences in the most unhealthy places, to 
risk life purposely among cannibals, have been considered by 
zealous Christians as religious duties, as exposure for the 
glory of God. And when mental imbecility has been pro- 
duced by these practices, it has been called perfection of the 
spirit, and childlike and holy simplicity.. One of these de- 
vout warriors against the body says: “ Sickness appears to 
be natural to the Christian. The religious man ought to 
consume himself like a candle for the light of mankind.” 
“ St. Bernard,” says a writer, ‘‘ prided himself, and congratu- 
lated his followers, that, since they had given themselves up 
to religious duties, they had feeble stomachs and were 
sickly.” St. Ambrose taught his disciples, that, if they would 
attain the highest spiritual knowledge, they must reject the 
precepts of the physicians. 

But it is a matter of congratulation, that the battle has 
been carried in favor of the physicians against the saint. 
In this long contest between the religious sentiment and 
the flesh, the flesh has fairly maintained its ground, and 
come off a triumphant rebel. Nor has the religion usually 
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taught in the Church even the poor merit of a voluntary sur- 
render. She submits because submit she must. She has 
acknowledged the rights of the body only on compulsion ; 
while she still holds to the ascetic principle, that the soul is 
a prisoner to the body, bound as a kind of penance to physi- 
cal woes and temptations, and awaiting death as a deliver- 
ance from captivity. This is still the teaching of most of 
the current theology. It is a melancholy fact that Christian- 
ity has not evolved out of itself the true doctrine of the rela- 
tion between the soul and the body. It has only gradually 
surrendered ascetic practices, as they have been shattered 
and broken down by the batteries of science. And then 
with clearer eyes men have read their Bibles, and found that 
Jesus taught the same truth they have now learned from 
science. Religious theories cannot stand their ground against 
physiological facts. In the long run, the Doctor of Divinity 
must succumb to the Doctor of Physic. We owe it not so 
much to religious systems as to the arts of medicine and 
hygiene, that we are not now living on grass or aerially 
perched on pillars. 

What, then, is the true relation between the soul and the 
body? First, the body is not the prison of the soul, but its 
house and home. It has been too fashionable for piety to 
snivel over the inconveniences and hardships of its earthly 
lot, and to sigh after the freedom and luxury of heaven. 
But the evil here is not in an ill-conditioned body ; it is in 
an ill-conditioned, undevout spirit. The soul carries ever 
with it the keys of its own happiness. If it has not learned 
to unlock the spiritual treasures of earth, much less may it 
hope for those of heaven. That is but a sickly religion 
which makes the world a “ vale of tears.” Life is what the 
heart makes it; and he who looks for death to deliver him 
from an evil body, we may be pretty sure, carries évil in his 
soul, : 

Secondly, the body has rights, which cannot be ignored or 
gainsaid, — religious rights. It demands to be represented 
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in religion ; demands that religion shall be democratic, — a 
commonwealth of mind, body, and soul, in which every 
power, mental, spiritual, and physical, shall be allowed a 
voice, and have its rights protected. The religious senti- 
ment is to assume no regal airs, though the phrenologists do 
locate it at the top of the head. What, indeed, has it to boast 
of? Is the organ of veneration in itself any more religious 
than the lungs or the stomach? The lungs contract and di- 
late, and the stomach dissolves food, according to laws which 
God has written upon their being. Does the religious senti- 
ment, when it keeps to its sphere, do more than obey the law 
of its own existence? The lungs every moment are under 
the command of God. Every inspiration is in obedience 
to his will; and so they are in direct relationship with God, 
and so far are religious. The normal action of the stomach, 
the skin, of every gland, is likewise religious and sacred. Is 
there any other difference, with respect to relationship with 
God, between these physical organs and the religious senti- 
ment, than that the latter is conscious relationship? Every 
faculty or function of the body, as much as of the mind, is 
bound by the laws of its being to give service unto God. It 
has obligations to perform, therefore rights to be respected. 
The religious sentiment has no power of dictatorship over a 
man’s religion. There is no Upper House in human nature. 
It is a perfect democracy. Each member has a voice and 
influence in exact proportion to weight of character. It is 
the office of the religious sentiment to preside in the assem- 
bly where all the individual powers and faculties are repre- 
sented, each in its own person ; and religion is the resultant 
action of the assembly, — the free and harmonious operation 
of all the faculties, each attaining its individual end, accom- 
plishing its duty, and receiving protection for its rights. 
When the general result is wnanimously obtained, and yet 
with the perfect freedom of each faculty, then the man 
reaches the highest religious life. In this view, every act 
becomes religious. I must dine and sleep religiously. 
VOL. XVII. 9 
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There is no part of my life, no part of my being, that is 
not represented in my religion ; and, in return, every part of 
my life and being comes under the law of religion. 

The religion which is not thus representative of the whole 
nature is a religious deformity. There is somewhere a weak 
spot in it, a vulnerable point. Whatever faculty Religion 
excludes from her counsels is sure to attack her as a trouble- 
some foe from the outside. The saintly men who have 
warred against the flesh, have maimed their religion in just 
the proportion they have maimed their bodies. Spiritual 
emasculation must soon follow physical. It is only by the 
most violent perversion of language, that the sickly senti- 
mentality of the Ascetics between the third and tenth cen- 
turies has been dignified with the name of religion. Simeon 
the Stylite was called religious, because in the fifth century 
the symptoms of lunacy were not understood. If the relig- 
ious sentiment usurp despotism over the body, narrowness 
and deformity will appear in the creed. Let Religion ignore 
the animal passions, and they will flock like harpies to prey 
upon her vitals. Let her disregard the laws of the stomach, 
and she herself must die of dyspepsia. I doubt if a dyspep- 
tic stomach and a thoroughly religious life can go together, 
To save the gastric juice is the first step towards saving the 
soul. I once read the biography of Dr. Payson, somewhat 
celebrated as a revivalist preacher, and as a man of melan- 
choly, unamiable temper. He was subject through life to 
frequent seasons of fretfulness, despair, and the most gloomy 
foreboding. He was also addicted to frequent fastings, 
often rigidly remaining in his room a day or more without 
a morsel of food. It is not difficult to see that these two 
facts were related to each other. His stomach, deprived of 
its natural food, gnawed upon his soul. 

It is not, of course, necessary that the diseased or irregu- 
lar action of the body be the result of ascetic practices. 
Any disease or neglect, however induced, is pretty sure to 
leave its scar upon the soul. Emerson says that a witty 
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physician of his acquaintance “found the creed in the bili- 
ary duct, and used to affirm that, if there was disease in the 
liver, the man became a Calvinist, and if that organ was 
sound, he became a Unitarian.” When the body is in an 
irreligious condition, that is, when any of its functions are 
in an abnormal condition, the soul can hardly escape the 
infection. The body has its seasons of prayer, when all its 
pores are opened outwards, and all its organs play har- 
moniously, as if instinct with a purer atmosphere and life. 
It is then that the soul can best pray. Indeed, I think a 
prayer can hardly find egress through an unclean skin. Car- 
lyle has at some time said, that the only religious duty 
left to a man now is to wash himself. In Wilkinson I find 
a similar idea without Carlyle’s extravagance. He says: 
“Dirt upon the skin is not merely dirt, but dirty feeling ; 
and the latter is no sooner set up, than it travels soulwards.” 

Again: the body is the medium of communication be- 
tween the soul and the external world. Through glands, 
air-passages, and nerves is the spirit made cognizant of the 
beauty and harmony of nature. If, then, the action of the 
physical organism be clogged, the soul is cut off from some 
of the richest sources of spiritual life. Why is not the sun- 
set of to-night as beautiful to me as yesterday’s? My 
neighbor, who has long been admiring it from his window, 
sees no difference. The same old beauty is still unfolded 
there, but it finds no entrance into my being. Shall I con- 
fess that the secret lies in the hot biscuit I ate for breakfast ? 
And that here, too, is the source of the ill-nature and dis- 
agreeable self-consciousness that have preyed upon me dur- 
ing the day? Inspiration of the soul,—who shall say how 
much of it, after all, is no metaphor, but a literal breath- 
ing in, through the lungs and skin, of vital air? Poet and 
prophet, perhaps, get most of it, because of their delicate 
organization. They open, as it were, more senses outward, 
and draw in more of the Life. Their harp is finer strung, 
and the wind plays upon it a richer melody. 
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The body is also the medium through which various other 
influences, originating in physical causes beyond ourselves, 
affect the soul. Such are the influences that come from 
race, from family, from climate and country. Most men, 
indeed, are born into their religion, just as they are born 
into their homes. It is with them merely a question of 
latitude and longitude. Given the parallel and meridian on 
which a man is to be born, and one can foretell pretty cer- 
. tainly what will be his religion. It can be no accident, I 
think, that Catholicism has flourished best in Southern cli- 
mates. A tropical climate begets a passional religion. The 
soul, like nature, revels in rich and luxurious forms. The 
religious sentiment vegetates tropically. It is richer in 
juices than in uses. But in colder climates the religious 
sentiment hardens into iron and steel. It has a piercing 
rigidity which repels all approach. It is austere, abstemious. 
I do not believe the Pope himself could make Italian Cathol- 
icism grow along the coasts of New England. The east 
winds drive every man’s religion into his inmost centre, — 
to his very bones and marrow. It becomes a purely personal 
and private matter. There is no sociality in New England 
religion. Every man locks up his soul, and keeps the key 
close in his pocket. 

Different localities, too, in the same country, will produce 
different religious impressions. A man who has grown up 
at the foot of a mountain will have less loving, but more 
reverential, feelings towards God, than one who has always 
lived by a quiet, sunny lake. 

To say that the weather helps form a man’s religion is but 
to utter a daily, commonplace remark. To-day’s sunshine 
makes your heart more loving, and daguerreotypes a more 
amiable article in your creed. Next week’s seven days’ 
drizzle and mud will leave you quite lenient towards Mani- 
cheism and total depravity. The man would do his age a 
good service, who should prepare a table of statistics giving 
a meteorological view of religion, 
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But perhaps above all other physical influences which 
affect the religious feelings are the hereditary, constitutional 
tendencies. We can never be quite sure how much within 
us is really ourselves, and how much our grandfathers. And 
of this uncertainty we are apt to take a very undutiful ad- 
vantage, shoving off upon our grandfathers’ shoulders our 
evil dispositions. And yet true it is, that.a man’s most pet 
and private weaknesses shall be written clear as daylight on 
his children. In the blood and temperament will you find 
what most men are and do. Draw out the Methodist blood, 
and I think it would be found a burning scarlet; while the 
Quaker’s would have a calmer flow, and, I dare say, a keen 
medical eye might detect a tinge of drab. As one man in- 
herits insanity, so another inherits the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, and another has a constitutional leaning to- 
wards heresy. Given a globule of blood, perhaps science 
will one day build up the entire man, giving his race, his 
country, his philosophy, his religion, just as the zodlogist 
constructs a fish from a piece of fin. 

What shall we say then? Shall we go over to the doc- 
trine of Fate? and to its worst and most degrading form, 
the fate of materialism? By no means. This certainly is 
not the lesson we have meant to teach, but rather its oppo- 
site. Here is our moral. The body and soul, for this life 
at least, are indissolubly joined. Shall it be for peace or 
war, freedom or bondage, life or death? This is the ques- 
tion; and the answer is, Acknowledge the body as a co- 
ordinate part of man’s complex nature, with rights to be 
respected and protected, and, so far from making war upon 
the spirit, it becomes the very mediator of peace between it 
and the external world. Give the physical functions their 
free and normal development, and, instead of fettering or 
corrupting the action of the soul, they become a source and 
medium of life. But stint, ignore, despise the body, and 
then all this vast enginery of physical forces is at once 
turned upon the soul, to beleaguer and torment, till it is 
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bound fast in the chains of physical necessity. A man is 
master of his powers just in proportion as they are turned 
to their proper and complete uses. A steam-engine, when 
all its parts are in proper order, is obedient to the finger of 
a boy. But let a valve be misplaced, or a bolt loose, and no 
human power can hold the mighty force. 

This doctrine, then, of the relation between the soul and 
the body, which we have attempted to unfold, so far from 
establishing materialistic necessity, is the only escape from 
it. The body is the agency through which the soul is to 
convert physical forces into spiritual life. And so, O man, 
thou art still thyself, and not a bundle made up of pieces 
from thy ancestors. Thy soul and mind and body are 
indeed bound together, and linked by inviolable laws to thy 
fathers and to thy posterity, — nay, to the Infinite. Thou 
canst not separate them, nor pit the one against the other, 
save to thy ruin. Each is sacred in its place and office. 
Leave them as the great God has arranged them, and thou 
art still their master. Body, mind, soul,— so they stand in 
the building of thy being, — yet incomplete. Now crown 
them with free-will and take possession of thyself; but re- 
member ever that thou art only a tenant under the Supreme 
Master. 





“Tf the Christianity of mere logic hardens into a for- 
mula, the Christianity of mere intuition evaporates in a 
phantom.” Only, neither is Christianity. 


“ When a philosophy which weakens the embankments 
that keep license out has once become popularized, the phi- 
losopher cannot stop the inundation by shouting from his 
study window!” 
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A CHAPTER ON COSMETICS. 


“ Pray, what can you tell me of Calista?” asked a fair 
lady who had come from a distant city to witness our rural 
celebration, and whose eye had been offended by the cold 
and supercilious expression of Calista’s countenance, so little 
in harmony with the spirit of the day. 

“Tt is not many years since she was the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw,” replied I. 

“ You surprise me,” said the sunny-haired stranger. “I 
cannot imagine how those sharp, sallow features can ever 
have been beautiful.” 

“Tf you will look at her more closely, you will perceive 
that every feature is classically perfect in its outline, and that 
it is expression that renders the countenance so displeas- 
ing.” 

“Can you tell me what has caused this extraordinary 
change ?” 

“ Discontent with her position, and jealousy of the world’s 
opinion of her. Such traits of character, you have probably 
observed, are not the best of cosmetics.” 

“ Alas! but too often,” said the lady, whose clear brow 
betokened entire freedom in her own mind from aught so 
destructive to womanly attractiveness. 

“ By the way,” said I, as the lady stepped into her car- 
riage, “ what a nice little magazine article might be written 
on the passions considered cosmetically.” 

“ Admirable! and I hope you will write such a one your- 
self,” said the lady, as she waved her adieu from the carriage 
window. 

Yes, thought I, as I turned again toward the gay throng, 
gathered under the shadow of a grove of ancient elms; cer- 
tainly that is an excellent topic; and here before me is an 
abundant apparatus for its illustration. As I mingled with 
the crowd, each face I met seemed at once to tell me what 
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cosmetic had bestowed upon it its attractive or its repulsive 
attributes. There was Calista moving about with the list- 
less gait that long since superseded the floating ease of 
motion that made her youthful step almost musical. As 
her indolent eye wandered among that happy company, 
there was no expression of sympathy; but, instead, a cold 
scorn, such as those who have outlived all child-like fresh- 
ness and simplicity of taste feel towards those who enjoy 
without stopping to criticise that which gives them pleasure. 
Her lip, that once curved in a line of perfect beauty, has so 
often been made to express the discontent within, that it has 
gradually become fixed into an ungracious curl, and the for- 
mer charm is gone for ever. 

In her youth no girl in our village possessed so many 
advantages as Calista; for in addition to rare beauty and 
grace of person, every opportunity of cultivation was within 
her reach, and nature had endowed her with excellent mental 
capacity, and the power of ready and agreeable conversa- 
tion. She had not, however, the good sense, or good feel- 
ing, to use her possessions wisely; and valued them far 
more because she thought they placed her above her com- 
panions, than because they afforded enjoyment to herself, or 
gave her the power of increasing the happiness of those 
around her. All she desired of society was homage; and 
she thought herself entitled to receive it without giving any- 
thing in return. Selfish, proud, and cold in her intercourse 
with others, she yet expected the utmost courtesy and defer- 
ence from all her companions. They, naturally, grew year 
by year more weary of her pretension, while she as steadily 
became disgusted with what she termed their want of appre- 
ciation, gradually withdrew herself from them, and in the 
midst of a neighborhood of kind and agreeable people came 
to live every year more and more the life of a recluse, until 
at length she seems to look even upon air and sunshine as 
enemies, and is almost never seen in the highways or the 
by-ways of the village. When some unusual occurrence 
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induces her to come forth from her hiding-place, those who 
knew her youthful face look upon her sorrowfully, remem- 
bering. the former beauty; while the stranger inquires, 
“ Whence this air of haughty pretension and scornful dis- 
content ?” 

Ah, Calista! had you understood the true theory of beauty, 
had you known that the soul is perpetually painting its 
moods and passions on the countenance, and making the 
face every day more and more like itself, methinks you 
would have been a little more careful in your selection of 
spiritual cosmetics. 

As I turned from Calista my eye fell upon a pretty trifler, 
the village butterfly, her face full of self-consciousness, and 
her dress an illustration of the newest fashion. This fair 
lassie is one of those who make dress a science, and can 
discourse learnedly of every addendum of female loveliness, 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. The 
last time I met her, she talked of the relative merits of a cir- 
cular and an oval rosette for the slipper, at least half an hour, 
and proved to her own entire satisfaction that no one could 
be esteemed other than vulgar who wore anything but an 
oval rosette, an inch and a half in length, and — the breadth 
— Iam sorry, but I have forgotten it. She certainly under- 
stands the art of dressing her own pretty person to the best 
advantage, and she deserves her success, which is evidently 
the result of a mental concentrativeness similar to that of 
the dandy, who explained the superlative grace of his cravat- 
tie to an inquisitive friend by assuring him that he put his 
whole mind into it. 

At the first glance, you would call this lady exceedingly 
pretty; but after listening half an hour to her silly chatter, 
you would henceforth remember her countenance as a sym- 
bol of all that is vapid and wearisome. Her features always 
wear the same expression, no matter what may be going on 
around her, and that is untiring self-complacency. Vanity 
has ruled every thought*and feeling, until it has fixed its 
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seal upon every feature ; and the eye ever looks forth with a 
glance of inquiry, that says plainly as words could speak, 
“ Who is admiring me now?” Such an expression is for- 
given for a few moments, and the eye dwells on the pretty 
outline and brilliant complexion with pleasure, unconsciously 
expecting that presently a change will pass over the features, 
and a new expression exhibit itself; but the change comes 
not, and, wearied with waiting, the eye soon turns to seek 
something more satisfying elsewhere. 

The next face that presented itself to my observation was 
that of Grace Morgan, a young damsel of romantic disposi- 
tion, whose floating ringlets of true poet’s gold and hazel 
eyes of softest hue go far towards making her very charming 
to look upon; but —alas for these buts !— they are almost 
counterbalanced by a curious combination of indolence and 
disappointedness in her expression. She looks as if she 
thought the world had not been quite just to her; and be- 
side this, her beautiful hair is never neatly dressed, and there 
is a want of nicety about her whole costume that spoils an 
air of picturesqueness that seems natural to her. An indo- 
lent temperament has inclined her to lead a life without any 
wise aim, and an imaginative disposition has induced an 
excessive love of novel-reading. In the ephemeral produc- 
tions of the day she diligently studies what she supposes to 
be human nature and society ; and it is a constant source of 
surprise and disappointment to her, that no charming heroes, 
such as her books describe, ever make their appearance 
within the circle of her acquaintances. She has long been 
watching for an especial hero to whom she may resign the 
keeping of her heart, but thus far, I grieve to say, he comes 
not. When she finds “the man,” it is to be hoped that she 
will take a little more pains with her costume, and indulge 
herself a little oftener with clean muslins. And I dare say 
she will, for she is amiable and affectionate, and I doubt not 
would make a devoted wife. 

I have always fancied her name has done her a mischief. 
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Had she been called by some one of the hard Jewish ap- 
pellatives with which our Puritan ancestors were so fond of 
endowing their daughters, it might have gone far towards 
counteracting her spirit of romance. A prescience of some 
romantic fate in store for her must have thrilled an imagina- 
tion like hers every time she signed her name, Grace Mor- 
gan, from her first copy-book to the present hour. 

Turning away from pretty Grace Morgan, I was greeted 
by Alice Stanley, whose face beamed upon me like a bright 
June morning, while the happy tones of her voice, even 
more than the words she spoke, expressed the ehildlike 
enjoyment with which she entered into the pleasure of those 
around her. It is rare to find a woman more entirely charm- 
ing. Her eye sparkles with intelligence, and her mouth is 
expressive of every genile affection, while her confiding man- 
ner at once inspires the confidence of all she meets. Yet 
Alice Stanley has not a handsome feature, and her face is 
so lovely, simply because it is a transparent veil through 
which every Christian grace is shining. She is beautiful 
because she is good, and her beauty cannot fade, because 
she is growing better every day. Had she been jealous, or 
discontented, or envious, she would have been positively 
homely; but having the opposite virtues of confidence in 
others, contentment, and disinterestedness, she wins the 
world into full faith that she is beautiful. 

As I looked into the radiant face of Alice, I thought, 
“ The advertisements may say what they will of the efficacy 
of Amandine, Tricopherous, or Balm of a Thousand Flow- 
ers; intelligence and goodness are the true cosmetics, and 
the shortest way to become beautiful is to cultivate a beau- 
tiful soul.” My eye followed her as she glided from me, 
and greeted other of her acquaintances. Every one looked 
happier for seeing her. Her sphere of kindliness seemed to 
make every one kindly whom she met. The little girl 
in the fairy tale, who dropped pearls and diamonds from her 
lips as often as she spoke, symbolized women like Alice 
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Stanley. She long ago found “‘the pearl of great price,” 
and the soft glow of its beauty radiates perpetually from 
her countenance. 

The mass of mankind do not stop to analyze their feelings, 
and ask why one person attracts and another repels them ; 
but they are attracted and repelled quite as strongly as, and 
probably even more so than, those who stop to demand a 
reason for what they feel. The few, who criticise, may per- 
haps prove with ease that Alice is not beautiful according to 
any rule of art; but the many, who feel, will believe that 


-she is beautiful, in spite of the critics; and the critics, in 


their happier moments, when they forget their rules of art, 
will be moved to admiration in spite of themselves. 

The lengthened shadows of the elm-trees were fast disap- 
pearing in the greater shade of twilight, and the sound of 
parting salutations admonished me that I was rapidly losing 
the apparatus for illustrating my facial theories ; so, following 
the crowd, I bent my steps homeward. The train of thought 
into which I had fallen remained with me after I reached the 
quiet of my own chamber. Memory ran backward to the 
time when I took my first lessons in writing joining-hand of 
a woman so ugly that her face was a constant distress to 
me. She, one day, aroused the first satirical emotion I ever 
remember to have experienced, by writing as a copy for me, 
in a hand so large, that the three words reached quite across 
the page, “BEAUTY SOON FADES.” “ You never 
could have learned that by your own experience, I am 
sure,” said the demon in my little heart, as she turned the 
final s, and then slid the book along the desk under my 
hand, with what I fancied an expression of triumph sharp- 
ening the usual sourness of her countenance. She taught 
me but a few weeks, and her name, and all the other copies 
she set me, have long since passed from my recollection ; 
the old school-house where she taught, and where I imbibed 
the elemental mysteries of human science during the five 
summers of my second lustrum, has long since been de- 
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stroyed, and replaced by a smarter and more modern struc- 
ture; but that woman’s face, and that one copy, stand now 
as firmly fixed before my memory’s eye, as the grand old 
hills of Massachusetts, amid which that little temple of sci- 
ence was placed, stand upon their foundations. 

I cannot recall the time when beauty did not excite an 
emotion of reverence in my soul, or when I had not an 
intuitive perception that there must be something wrong 
about a person who was irredeemably ugly. I used to pity 
all the little children who had uncomely mothers, and often 
wondered if it were possible that they could love them as 
well as I loved my mother; little weening that maternal 
tenderness makes every mother beautiful in the eyes of her 
little children. Fortunately I was rather a silent child, and 
felt the subject too deeply to venture upon satisfying my 
curiosity by direct inquiry. I had not then learned to un- 
derstand the power of beauty of expression, and when I 
found that one of the mothers in our neighborhood, whom 
I thought most repulsive in feature, was very good and kind, 
I felt as though there was injustice in her having such a 
very unattractive face. As my observations widened, my 
delight was great when the harmony between character and 
expression discovered itself to my seeking eyes; when I 
found that the discords were only apparent, but the harmo- 
nies real. My sense of justice comforted itself greatly in 
the conviction which gradually grew upon me, that, while 
the beauty that is scornfully said to be “only skin deep” 
soon fades, “the handsome is that handsome does” grows 
handsomer perpetually. When I read the poet’s question, 


“ What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 
To peace of mind and harmony within ?” 


I answered, that peace of mind and harmony within make 
the face bloom with a beauty that time cannot touch,—a 
beauty more enthralling than the most cunning mixture of 
red and white can bestow. 
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The love of beauty is inherent in human nature. Ever 
the woman desires to be beautiful to charm the man, and 
ever the man desires to possess beauty in the person of the 
woman. Strength and courage belong of right to man the 
protector; beauty and delicacy, to woman the consoler. 
Man sometimes desires to be beautiful, but this implies 


something unmanly in his character; just as the want of 


this desire implies the want of a truly feminine nature in 
woman. 

Believing only in external beauty, the savage tattoos the 
skin and paints it with glaring colors; the barbarian dyes 
the teeth, the eyelids, and the nails; and the empty-headed 
woman of fashion, in what is by courtesy called civilized 
society, covers her skin with an imitation of the hues of 
health, while leading a life that renders health impossible. 
These mechanical efforts after beauty are left off just in 
proportion as society becomes intelligent. When civiliza- 
tion and cultivation create the higher kinds of beauty, the 
lower lose their value and cease to be sought after. Every- 
body now smiles at the cosmetics of the daughters of the 
good Vicar of Wakefield; but the receipt-books of our 
grandmothers are still extant, and testify that in their day 
such things were looked upon as matters of course. The 
sale of patented cosmetics is large, even in our most intel- 
ligent communities; for intelligence has as yet penetrated 
but little way into the mass, even in our best communities. 
The dealers in these articles relate one fact worthy of notice 
incident to the trade. No lady ever purchases for herself, 
but asks for the article she wishes with an apologetic asser- 
tion that she is buying it for a friend; and it would seem to 
prove some advance in public sentiment, if women are 
ashamed to have it known they make use of these ab- 
surdities. 

It is generally asserted by those of our countrymen who 
cross the Atlantic, that the women of America are the most 
beautiful in the world; and without stopping to see whether 
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this be true or no, it were easy to demonstrate that it must 
be so. Here, more than in any other country in the world, 
woman holds a truly feminine place, while man takes upon 
himself to perform the rougher duties of life, protecting the 
woman from all that might make her masculine. In the 
Old World so many able-bodied men, in the prime of life, 
are taken from the ranks of the laborer to fill those of the 
army, that woman is forced out of her sphere, and must, of 
necessity, perform many of the duties proper to the man. 
Although this is true only of particular classes, it lowers the 
standing of all women, because men cannot be in the daily 
habit of seeing multitudes of women degraded, — and by de- 
graded is here meant made unfeminine, — without blunting 
their faith in the truly feminine nature of all women. So- 
ciety becomes confused in its ideas of the two sexes; men 
become effeminate, and women become masculine; men 
lose their strength and courage, and women lose their beauty 
and delicacy. 

In a social state favored as our own, it may be doubted 


if a woman is excusable for being entirely destitute of 
beauty. ‘“ Handsome is that handsome does” has a more 
literal significance than is apt to be assigned to it. The 
commonly received interpretation of this saying is, that, if 
one behaves well, personal appearance is of no consequence ; 
but the truth is, that behaving well makes one look hand- 


some. 

A set of well-formed and regularly-proportioned features, 
with a skin duly divided between red and white, may be 
considered a positive recipe for forming a physically beau- 
tiful face; yet there are many such faces that no one dreams 
of calling beautiful, because they are spoiled by some ugly 
expression. The combination in the soul of purity, sin- 
ecerity, benevolence, and other Christian traits, is just as 
positive a recipe for forming the face into moral beauty ; and 
though ugly features may obscure this beauty to the eye of 
a stranger, it is sure in the end to triumph over all such 
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physical hinderances; and its power is the greater because 
no one resists it; whereas physical beauty, unaccompanied 
by moral excellence, excites a feeling of resistance in the 
mind as soon as it is found out. 

Nothing is more common than to hear it remarked of 
celebrated beauties, that one does not see how beautiful 
they are on first meeting them; and this is precisely because 
it is not until their affections and emotions are roused by 
conversation, that their souls look out through their features, 
Just as a lamp must be lighted before the beauty of a trans- 
parent shade can become manifest. 

There is an old proverb which tells us, “ Every eye makes 
its own beauty”; and there is certainly no point of fact 
about which opinion is more various than about beauty; 
and this shows that its existence is not so much positive as 
it is relative. When the heart finds a soul that awakens its 
love, the eye soon learns to perceive the expression of that 
soul in the features ; and by thus making them the type of 
what is beautiful, they soon grow to seem beautiful in them- 
selves. 

Indolence makes us love to believe that most, if not all, 
the accomplishments and graces that attract the admiration 
of society, are the result of natural gifts, and are to be 
attained only by a few favored individuals, who have been 
richly endowed by nature. The truth is, that, excepting in 
cases of absolute genius, than which nothing is more rare, 
these accomplishments and graces are the result of per- 
severing and laborious industry, and a determined will, far 
more than of any original gift of nature. Even beauty 
should be classed among the attainable accomplishments 
quite as rightfully as among natural endowments; for it is 
oftener the result of harmonious training of mind and body, 
than the free gift of nature. A woman entirely destitute of 
personal attraction should be looked upon, not as one to 
whom nature has been a niggard, but as one who has been 
unfaithful in developing the better capacities of the soul, 
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Women who clamor for their rights seem not to be aware 
that it is the peculiar prerogative of their sex to be beautiful, 
and that in holding fast to this prerogative lies the secret of 
their greatest power. It is not by making themselves man- 
nish, — manly they can never be, — but by being truly femi- 
nine, that they are most strong, most able to attain to their 
true and highest position in society. It was not the storm, 
but the sunshine, that overcame the traveller in the fable; 
and it is not by a stormy vindication of her rights, but by 
a sunshiny performance of her duties, that woman attains 
her highest power. Not frowns, but smiles, are the weapons 
of the true woman. When she attempts to become power- 
ful by imitating man, it is only womanish men who admire 


her, or yield to her assumption. 
M. G. C. 
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“In the Street of the Tombs, in the deserted city of Pompeii, there is one tomb 
which has carved upon it a vessel just anchored, and the sailors furling the 
sails.” — Rev. James F. Crarxe’s Lecture upon Italy. 


Poor homesick wanderer on life’s troubled ocean, 
Without a helmsman, rudder, chart, or oar, 

What hope can still thy longing heart’s commotion, 
What star shall guide thee to the far-off shore? 


With idle, listless sound the sails are rattling, 
No breeze to swell them, or to brace the shrouds ; 
Anon, with roaring winds and waves they ’re battling, 
And lurid lightnings flashing from the clouds. 


O wave-worn sailor! from that distant haven, 

No Pharos’ light gleams bright the gloom to cheer; 
No bell rings clear ; — there only croaks a raven, 

To give thee warning when the rocks are near. 


10* 





THE REJECTION OF THE GOSPEL BY GREAT MEN, 


“ Home! O my home! in all the world a stranger, 
My weary heart sighs yearning for its peace ; 

Come, blow, ye winds, and bear me past the danger, — 
In home’s blest harbor let these wanderings cease.” 


Now, drop thy anchor in this peaceful haven, 

And furl thy sails, — thy home is reached at last! 
No hopeless calms, no tempests longer threaten, 

No more thou’lt struggle with the fitful blast. 


Thy Heavenly Father — though to thy dim vision 
The “unknown God” is too far off to care — 

Sees thy deep sorrow, grants thee thy petition, 
And calls thee home, to dwell for ever there. 


No longer now we’re left to grope in sadness ; 
Christ’s beacon-light shines bright across the wave ; 

By faith in him, we’ll trim our sails with gladness, 
And trust the love that promises to save. 


THE REJECTION OF THE GOSPEL BY GREAT MEN, 
NO ARGUMENT AGAINST IT. 


A SERMON BY REV. HENRY M- DEXTER. 


Joun vii. 48 : —‘* Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him??? 


Ir was the Feast of Tabernacles! The summer heats 
had waned, the golden harvest was gathered in, and all 
Judea had come up to the metropolis with joy and gladness 
to keep holy day, in gratitude for the rich blessings of the 
season. Jerusalem was garlanded with olive-wreaths, and 
overshadowed with palm-branches, and pine-branches, and 
myrtle-boughs; and upon the slopes of Zion, and in the 
glen by the Water-Gate, and all along the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and far out upon the plain from the Gate of Ephraim, 
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and upon the hill-sides that overlooked the pools of Gihon, 
were crowded thick together the booths in which, for seven 
days, the assembled population of the land abode, in per- 
petual memory of the wanderings of their fathers. 

From his journeyings in Galilee, and the region of Ces- 
area Philippi, — cleansing the ten lepers in Samaria on his 
way,—Jesus was come up, for the last time, to this feast. 
Not altogether unknown was he, as he threaded the crowd 
that thronged those narrow streets. Some of them had seen 
him there before, and others, in their distant homes, in his 
previous wanderings. They had talked together about him, 
and looked for him before he came, and said, “ Where is 
he?” And those few friends of his who thought he would 
be there, and spoke enthusiastically in his favor to those 
whom they knew in the multitude, stirred up quite a com- 
motion in the crowd, so that John tells us “there was much 
murmuring among the people concerning him, for some 
said, He is a good man; others said, Nay; but he deceiveth 
the people.” While they were warmly — yet covertly, for 
fear of the most over-zealous of the Jews — discussing him, 
and sifting out the probabilities from the conflicting stories 
of his miracles, he passed before their eyes up into Mount 
Moriah. They hurry after him along the path he took, and, 
in the outer court of the temple, they find him teaching; and 
their eager ears drink in such sweet and sublime words, that 
they look at each other, — recalling his acknowledged hum- 
ble origin and meagre “ opportunities,” — and say, “ How 
does this man so know letters, having never learned?” 
Jesus catches the murmur of their surprise, and, turning 
toward them, uses their thought as the vehicle for his own, 
as he announces his supernatural mission: “ My doctrine 
is not mine, but his that sent me ” ;— that is the reason that 
I know letters, having never learned: I speak a wisdom that 
is from above. He went on, unfolding in wonderfully sim- 
ple, graphic, earnest, convincing words, this great truth, that 
he was a teacher come from God, until the rustic hearts of 
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his auditors — for it was the country Jews mainly, I think, 
that surrounded him there — were so moved, that they went 
away saying, “If this man is not the Messiah, one thing is 
certain, — when the Messiah does come, he can do no more 
miracles than this man hath done.” 

The metropolitan, Pharisaical Jews heard that their simple 
country brethren had been something moved by the words 
of Christ, and they determined to stop his further progress 
in winning over that immense assemblage to himself. So 
they got together the central managing committee of Phari- 
sees, and the Sanhedrim put the police upon his track, with 
orders to arrest him. Forth went the officers. It was not 
long before they gained the court of the temple. Pressing 
on, they hear a loud voice, a strange voice, ringing out with 
silver clearness, “ If any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” It is his voice. They urge through the throng, 
quite willing, perhaps, to show with what magniloquent 
authority they, the constables, will drag a man to the bar of 
the Sanhedrim, even with a public speech upon his lips. The 
crowd make way before their earnest pressure, and they stand 
before him. His eye falls upon them, and, while its calm 
glance pierces through their very souls, his lips enunciate 
again some thrilling truth. The unsheathed scymitars of 
the officers smite the marble pavement as their relaxing 
muscles yield to the spell of a good man’s presence, and 
thenceforth leaning on the weapons they had raised in 
menace, forgetful of their errand, they drink in his words 
as if their thirsty souls would never have enough. 

The tribunal waits their return. Weary, weary grow the 
hours! At last they come, alone, and the savage impa- 
tience of the chief priests breaks out with, “ Why have ye 
not brought him?” Meekly, confusedly, they answer, “ Nev- 
er man spake like this man!” The very bailiffs won over! 
Imagine the rage and scorn with which the Sanhedrim bursts 
forth, “ Are ye also deceived?” Their first thought seems 
to have been to order a new force of officials to send against 
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the offender; but they appear afterward to be struck with 
the danger of furnishing more converts to his faith, and so 
bethink themselves that it is better to convert these back to 
Judaism again before they expose any more of their men to 
his influence. Accordingly, they condescend to argument 
with the constables. “ Are you won over to this nonsensical 
faith,— imposed upon by this ignorant pretender? Why, 
what do you know, and such as you, about the Messiah and 
the prophecies? Are you, underlings, in your ignorance, to 
set up to be wiser than we, the accredited authorities of the 
Jews? You—won over! have any of the rulers or of the 
Pharisees believed on him? When they are converted, it 
will be time enough for such as you to move. But this 
rabble, that knoweth not the law, are cursed!” 

Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him? 
Those lips whence these syllables sprang first to life, and 
those ears upon which first they fell, have long been dust; 
and the booths have long been gone from the valley of the 
Cedron and the slopes around Zion; and the temple is be- 
come a mosque, and the Jew an exile, and the world grown 
to be a new world and a strange ; — but here the words are 
waking in our minds ideas kindred to the very ideas which 
were wedded to them eighteen centuries ago, and embalm- 
ing a great and permanent truth of human nature. “ As in 
water face answereth to face,” so the heart of that old San- 
hedrim of self-righteous and self-important Jews answers 
to the heart of the sinner of to-day, who has, like them, a 
distaste for the Saviour. 

Let me remark, then, by way of practically applying this 
incident to our spiritual edification, in the first place : 

I. It is natural to man to make just such an inquiry as this 
of our text, when approached by the claims of the Gospel. 
The word translated rulers — apyovrwv — signifies, techni- 
cally, the members of the Jewish Council of Seventy-two, 
or Sanhedrim. This was composed of the high-priest, as 
president, and the chief priests, that is ex-high-priests and 
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the heads of the twenty-four classes of priests; the elders, 
or princes of the tribes ; and the scribes, or such of the most 
learned men as obtained election to this dignity. The Phar- 
isees were the elite of moralists, who possessed every Mo- 
saic and ritual virtue in the superlative degree, and would 
have lacked little or nothing of perfection if the fair body 
of their morality had been permeated and animated by a liv- 
ing and loving soul. The list of these questioners, then, 
included the most distinguished persons in these three de- 
partments, — office, learning, morality. And the argument 
of the Sanhedrim to their recreant and too soft-hearted ofh- 
cers was this: “ Has a single one of our first men, either in 
rank, in knowledge, or in social and moral excellence, given 
in his adhesion to the heresy of this Nazarene? Not a 
man. And is not this proof enough of the baselessness of 
his pretensions and the folly of his mission?” And just so, 
now, it is the most natural of all arguments to him who is 
pressed with the claims of the Gospel upon his immediate 
attention and penitent belief, — “ This religion about which so 
much is said cannot possibly be the essential, the reasonable, 
the beneficent thing which it is claimed to be; for if it were, 
these ranks of learned and great and upright men, whose 
sagacity upon other matters is unsurpassed, would embrace 
it. It would not be confined, in so great a degree as it is, 
to the poor in purse, the humble in acquisition, the unim- 
portant in influence. Franklin drew down the lightnings of 
heaven, and his clear intellect discerned some of the minuter 
relations of physical truth ; and, keen in research, and com- 
mon sense in deduction, as he was on every other subject, 
is it not reasonable to believe, it might be said, that a 
faith of which he thought lightly must be insufficient in its 
own nature to pass the ordeal of a philosophic mind, and, 
by consequence, unworthy the general credence ? 

There is such a wondrous charm in the idea of respecta- 
bility, — such a strange fascination in the example of those 
who, by common consent, stand highest, for any reason, — 
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that it is very hard for poor human nature to resist the sub- 
tle influence. And, just as any new social custom is tremu- 
lous in doubt until it has received the practical indorsement 
of the higher circles of influence, and thus secured an ele- 
vation from which it can flow gradually down through all 
ranks and classes of society; so Religion, in all her awful 
dignity of subject and object, of demand and destiny, is 
often practically and—such is human nature, and such 
human customs — naturally compelled to seek thus to enter 
the outer passage of the convictions through the circuitous 
and perilous pathway of the fashion of this world, 

*‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,” says the man of God, in the pulpit. “ Have any 
of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him?” responds 
the man of the world in the pew; and turns away with a 
not very well concealed smile of satisfaction at the aptness 
and overwhelmingness of this terrible discomfiture of the 
preacher’s logic. 

II. But, in the second place, it is natural, not merely that 
such a question as that of our text should be asked, but that it 
should be answered in the negative. 

No, —as a class, the rulers and the Pharisees have not 
believed on him. Naturally enough, the inquirer finds that 
the first men of his age and country are not the practical 
disciples of Jesus. They are, by their very station, almost 
wholly removed even from the probability of discipleship to 
him. They are surrounded by a gay and eager multitude. 
A whirl of business and dissipation dizzies their brain, and 
there is little chance, amid the tumult, for the still, small voice 
to make itself audible. Every leisure moment is beset with 
temptations that are almost irresistible to the flesh, and the 
whole life is beleaguered by the god of this world. The cus- 
toms which grow around them from infancy color their eye, 
so that its glance toward the cross is always jaundiced. 
Proud enough by nature, they are made prouder by the for- 
tune and training of their life, until they occupy a position 
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of feeling exactly antipodal to that demanded by Jesus as the 
first condition of obedience to him. The cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other things, 
entering in, choke the word so that it becometh unfruitful. 
Religion claims the entire soul; but no man aspiring to be 
great thinks he can rise to the secular eminence he seeks, 
without giving his whole soul to that. So he and the Bible 
part company. No man can serve two masters. “ Addi- 
son,” says John Foster, “was very unfortunate — for any- 
thing like justice to the Gospel—in the class of persons 
with whom he associated, and whom he was anxious to 
please. One can imagine with what a perfect storm of 
tidicule he would have been greeted, on entering one of his 
celebrated coffee-houses of wits, on the day after he should 
have published in the Spectator a paper, for instance, on the 
necessity of being devoted to the service of Jesus Christ. 

It is not in the power of the strongest and most 
vigilant mind, amidst the animated interchange of constant 
society, to avoid some degree of assimilation to even the 
least approved sentiments of men whose intellectual wealth 
or energy gives pleasure and commands respect.” And if it 
were quite impossible for a Christian, exposed to the perils 
of high places, —into whose heart grace had already entered, 
and who should therefore be in a position much more advan- 
tageous to resist temptation, — to avoid being swept unre- 
turnably away upon the stream of sense, how much more 
difficult it must be for the sinner to overcome such odds 
against him, and bow to the humbling doctrines of the 
cross ! 

Again, there is always a possibility of meeting, in some 
sense, the innate demand of the soul for some religious faith, 
in such a manner as to produce in a not very enlightened 
spirit a sense of security, and even of satisfaction, without 
bringing into view, and pressing upon the conscience, the 
claims of Jesus. No doubt those rulers and Pharisees felt 
very well satisfied with their faith in the Levitical ritual. 
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Their natural desire for some religion was met by that, and, 
leaning upon it, they felt no alarming weakness driving them 
toward a trial of the system of the Nazarene. And so, now, 
there are systems of belief in reference to God and future 
things, which have no more of Jesus Christ in them, as an 
animating and sanctifying and vital principle, than has the 
system of Mohammed, which are yet respectable, and are 
current as accredited religions, and which therefore satisfy 
those stupid souls which are deadened by the opiates of 
wealth and fame, — so that they see no beauty in Christ, if 
he be preached to them, why they should desire him. 

The wonder is, that ever a ruler or a Pharisee did believe 
on him ; that, even in the day of his power, he made them 
willing! 

Ill. This brings me to remark, in the last place, that the fact 
of the practical rejection of Christ by the rulers and the Phar- 
isees, is so far from being an argument against the Gospel, 
that it furnishes one of the very clearest and strongest evi- 
dences of its truth and value. If it is a religion come from 
God, it must be adapted with Divine skill to the necessities 
of man; since a God knowing what we lack, and powerful 
and willing to befriend us, would never make an imperfect 
and inadequate provision for our need. But if the Gospel 
is adapted with Divine skill to the necessities of man, it 
must be specially adapted to the masses of men, —to poor 
men, and rude men, and toiling men, and suffering men, — 
just such men as the world is full of. The rain falls, and 
the sunshine beams out of heaven, not merely upon the 
cedar of Lebanon and the oak of Bashan, but upon the 
myriads of little shrubs, and sweet flowers, and tender grass- 
blades, that need it just as much as the tall trees. It is 
* because God sends the rain-drop and the sunbeam. And so 
a religion which God sends must have adaptations to the 
least, not simply as much as to the greatest of men; but it 
must be peculiarly adapted to them, by as much as the hum- 
ble in station and uncultured in intellect outnumber the great 
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and wise. A religion that but one man in a thousand should 
be naturally attracted to, and able to understand and practise, 
would be a cruelty instead of a comfort in a world like this, 
where every beggar and bond-slave is just as precious in the 
sight of God—and just as precious to himself—as the 
sceptred and purpled monarch, or the deep-read sage, or the 
world-renowned orator. God’s religion for man as he is must 
clearly, then, be very simple, in its details, very humbling to 
the proud, since it counts the millionnaire and the chieftain 
and the statesman as but just only men like other men, 
with souls whose possibility of salvation is even lessened by 
the temptations of their position, yet who must bow just as 
low before the cross, and plead just as humbly the merits of 
Jesus, if they wish to enter heaven, as if they had never a 
dollar nor an honor. It asks not for rent-rolls, nor titles, nor 
station; but it asks, “ Will ye repent?” It considers every 
sin as entitled to its own wages of suffering and death, un- 
less expiated by an appropriation of the righteousness of 
Christ ; and at the last day it says not — following the spirit 
of this world — to the expiring king, or hero, or sage, “ Your 
Excellency will excuse this form of trial, which is required 
on general principles, and for the general good, but which in 
your case will be merely a form. Your accounts are all 
right, as a matter of course; be pleased to ‘enter in 
through the gates into the city, and sit down upon the 
thrones judging the tribes of Israel’” No; it says as a 
matter of precept, “ Labor not for the meat which perish- 
eth, but for the meat which endureth unto everlasting life, 
which the Son of Man shall give unto you”; and it says, 
as a matter of fact, that “not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called, but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the ° 
wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty, and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen; yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to naught things that are; 
that no flesh should glory in his presence.” 
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Yes! this is the most pre-eminent and proudest peculi- 
arity of the religion of Christ, that it shines brightest on the 
darkest side of life, and has nearer adaptations and richer 
revelations for the soul, the more that soul is crowded off 
from the reliances of earth. “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” is an easier prayer for the houseless orphan than for 
the epicurean nobleman. And if the orphan prays it, and 
the nobleman ignores it, it only proves that the providential 
differences of this world are no clew to the relative positions 
in which human spirits will go through eternity. 

Jesus preached to Pharisee and publican, peasant and 
metropolitan, Galilean and Samaritan, this same one Gos- 
pel: “ Repent and be converted, that your sins may be blot- 
ted out.” Pharisee and publican, Galilean and Samaritan, 
rich and poor, bond and free, heard the message, — heard it 
with various ear and thought, and various response. Some 
listened, loved, followed, helped; and, walking daily below 
in brighter light and higher life, went up when their work 
was done to the presence of Him whom they served, with 
songs and everlasting joy. Some considered, and, since 
none of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him, 
they doubted and despised and wondered and perished. 

Jesus preaches, through his ministers, the same Gospel 
now: “Repent!” O, receive his words and follow them! 
And if great men and honorable doubt and neglect or deny, 
take it as an argument why you should all the more receive 
him. And rely upon it, in the day of judgment, the con- 
duct of ruler or Pharisee will be no excuse for you. 





“To be self-sufficient and self-seeking is the meanest and most 
miserable predicament a creature can be in. The homestead of a 
finite spirit— much more the desolate chamber of a sinful heart — 
does not contain resources enough for its own blessedness. The soul 
must go out from itself if it would find materials of joy.” 





WATCH-ORY. 


WATCH-CRY. 
FROM A GERMAN PATOIS SONG. 


LisTEN, listen to the hour! 

Ten strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Now pray, and then lie down to rest, 
Ye whose minds are calm and blest, 
Sleep soft and well: in heaven bright, 
An eye wakes for you all the night. 


Listen, listen to the hour! 
Eleven strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Ye who still more labor find, 
Ye who read with anxious mind, 
Once more to God in heaven pray. 
It is too late: now sleep till day ! 


Listen, listen to the hour ! 

Twelve strikes from the old-church-tower ! 
Ye whom midnight still doth find 
With aching heart and troubled mind, 
God grant you now a quiet hour, 
And guard and keep you by his power! 


Listen, listen to the hour! 

One strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Ye who now, with shame and fear, 
Thieving, steal through pathways drear, 
I dare not hope, — but oh! beware ! 
Though none are nigh, your Judge is there ! 


Listen, listen to the hour! 

Two strikes from the old church-tower ! 
Ye who, though ’t is nearly day, - 
On your hearts let sorrow prey, 
Poor fools! repose and sleep are here, 
And God cares for you, — do not fear ! 
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Listen, listen to the hour ! 
Three strikes from the old church-tower! 
The morning twilight fades away ; 
Ye who dare to greet the day, 
Thank God, and fear not, — all is well : 
Now go to work, and so farewell ! 
Household Words. 





“HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS”:— DR. TAULER. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Ons of the most agreeable books we have met with this 
season is the English work of Robert Alfred Vaughan, bear- 
ing the above title. It is a philosophical and imaginative 
history of the various schools of mystical speculation. The 
author has given the research of a faithful scholar to his 
subject, and has evidently pursued his investigations with a 
genuine enthusiasm. Such an undertaking is obviously one 
of extreme difficulty. The first of ali requisites for it is.a 
profound, and even a constitutional, sympathy with the nature 
of the theme. In this nineteenth century, and in the practi- 
cal English nation, one is by no means sure of finding this 
condition fulfilled. It must be a dreamer, that can interpret 
dreams; but who, now-a-days, with all the noises of the time. 
ringing in his ears, and all the intense activities of the age 
throbbing in his blood, can be expected to dream as the old 
dreamers dreamed? The reader will probably sometimes 
feel a want of thorough appreciation, as well as of the most 
comprehensive intellectual catholicity, and of the finest and 
keenest power of metaphysical analysis, in Mr. Vaughan’s 
ingenious treatment. There is often an impression that the 
deeper depth of the matter is not sounded, from the want of 
length in the plummet-line. But, with these abatements, 
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there is abundance of entertainment, and something more, 
in the two handsome volumes. Underneath the graceful veil 
of fancy, there is a valuable body of serious thought; and, 
notwithstanding the familiar and half-dramatic form in 
which the author has chosen to embody the results of his 
study, both the text and the notes evince learning of un- 
usual extent, in an unusual direction. 

The plan is that of an informal dialogue, or rather of a 
genial, cultivated, and refined talk between half a dozen 
persons,— men and women. ‘The scenes of these conversa- 
tions are beautiful country places, in different parts of Eng- 
land, — gentlemen’s libraries, old rural seats, lawns of fine 
estates warm with summer, or cosy parlor firesides on 
winter nights. The transition from one spot to another is 
easy, with a bit of incident thrown in here and there to 
break the monotony; but the same talkers reappear. The 
first of these characters, Henry Atherton, is the rich pro- 
prietor of Ashfield House, with its goodly grounds; a young 
man of elegant attainments, classical tastes, and a noble 
library rich in historic resources. The second is Gower, an 
artist, with a moustache, an impulsive nature, rather fever- 
ish sentiments, admiring Shelley, adoring abstractions, and 
insisting upon it that human life was meant to be a 
“ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” “ The question of ques- 
tions with him concerned not truth or fable, but the beautiful 
or the not beautiful.” From these lawless vagaries, how- 
ever, the good sense of Atherton has partly reclaimed him 
to steadier aims and more reasonable convictions. The third 
interlocutor is Willoughby, a literary old bachelor, rough, 
and odd, and warm-hearted, who narrowly missed a clerical 
gown, but passed instead through eager philanthropy, relig- 
ious doubts, and the extravagances of hero-worship, into the 
high-priesthood of letters, and is now occupied, in a leisure- 
ly way, with a philosophical romance, intended to reform 
society on a large scale. Besides these, are two or three of 
the other sex, one of whom gives the tints for a slight dash 
of romance. 
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Out of these not particularly promising discoursers comes 
better discourse than might be expected. The amount of 
machinery in the dialogue is about equal to that in 
“ Friends in Council.” We cannot say it helps much to 
the elucidation of the subject. Occasionally, a prepared 
paper or formal treatise is read to the company, by some 
one of the parties, in which the reader of the recent English 
reviews will now and then meet an old acquaintance. — 
Will not some of our publishers give us an American edi- 
tion, as fair as Parker’s of West Strand ? 

Mysticism is divided by the author into three kinds, — 
theopathetic, theosophic, and theurgic. All are regarded as 
developments of the religious sentiment, ranging from crazy 
fanaticism and inert contemplation to the purest ecstasy 
and the most Christian type of Quietism. The early 
Oriental mysticism occupies the first place. Then come 
the Neo-Platonists,— Philo, Plotinus, Proclus, Porphyry, 
Jamblichus,— and the Therapeute. Next is the mysticism 
of the Greek Church, as of Dionysius and Antony, — fol- 
lowed by that of the Latin Church, represented in Bernard 
and Hugo St. Victor. Ralph Waldo Emerson is assigned 
a place with Rabia among the Sufis, in the Persian mysti- 
cism of the Middle Age! We have not space even to 
sketch the author’s interesting course through the theosophy 
of the age of the Reformation, the cabalistic science, the 
alchemy and signatures, the theological chemistry, the 
internal illumination, the secret societies, the three gates, 
the seven fountain spirits, the aurora, the mysterium magnum 
of Jacob Behmen, and all the wonders of that strange, wild 
epoch in the spasmodic struggles of the free mind of man 
with its material limitations and ecclesiastical bondage. 
The Spanish and French Quietists are discussed in their 
order; as also the English Ascetics and Platonists, the 
Friends, and believers in Perceptible Guidance. Two rather 
unsatisfactory chapters are given to Emanuel Swedenborg. 
But the most engaging portion of the whole work, in our 
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judgment, is the account of the German mysticism of the 
fourteenth century, with the vivid descriptions of its three 
great examples and teachers, Master Eckart, Nicholas of 
Basle, and Dr. Tauler. As a specimen of the style of the 
descriptive portions of the work, we present the following 
extract, —commending the whole to all those who try to 
interpret the present by the past, and who love to trace the 
most wonderful workings of the mind and spirit in man, in 
their long conflict and slow adjustment with the world that 
now is, and their painful aspirations after the world that is 
to be, — above them, and yet within them. 


“One day, there came a stranger to Tauler, desiring to confess to 
him. It was the remarkable man who had so attracted the attention 
of Adolf in the church. He was called Nicholas of Basle, and was 
well known in the Oberland, as an eminent ‘Friend of God.” He 
was one of those men so characteristic of that period, a layman, 
exercising a wider spiritual influence than many a bishop. He was 
perhaps a Waldensian, holding the opinions of that sect, with a con- 
siderable infusion of visionary mysticism. The Waldenses and the 
Friends of God were drawn nearer to each other by opposition and 
the disorders of the time, as well as by the more liberal principles 
they held in common, and it is not always easy to distinguish them. 

“ After confession, the layman requested, much to the Doctor’s 
surprise, that he would preach a sermon on the highest spiritual 
attainment a man may reach intime. Tauler yielded at length to his 
importunity, and fulfilled his promise. Nicholas brought his notes of 
the sermon to Tauler, and in the course of their conversation disclosed 
the object of his visit. He had travelled those thirty miles, he said, 
not merely to listen to the Doctor of whom he had heard so much, 
but, by God’s help, to give him some counsel that should do him 
good. He told him plainly that the sermon, though excellent in its 
way, could teach him nothing. The Great Teacher could impart to 
him more knowledge in an hour, than Tauler and all his brethren, 
preaching to the day of doom. Tauler was first astonished, then 
indignant, to hear a mere layman address him in such language. 
Nicholas appealed to that very anger, as a proof that the self-confi- 
dence of the Pharisee was not yet cleansed away, that the preacher 
trusted with unbecoming pride in his mastership and great learning. 
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“You must remember the vast distance which at that day sepa- 
rated the clerk from the layman, to give to the candor and humil- 
ity of Tauler its due value. The truth flashed across his mind. 
Deeply affected, he embraced the layman, saying, ‘Thou hast been 
the first to tell me of my fault. Stay with me here. Henceforth I 
will live after thy counsel; thou shalt be my spiritual father, and 
I thy sinful son.’ 

“Nicholas acceded to his request, and gave him, to begin with, a 
kind of spiritual A B C, —a list of moral rules, commencing in 
succession with the letters of the alphabet, which he was to commit 
to memory, and practise, together with sundry bodily austerities, for 
five weeks, in honor of the five wounds of Christ. But the discipline 

,Wwhich followed was yet more severe. Tauler was directed to ab- 
stain from hearing confession, from study, and from preaching, and 
to shut himself up in his cell, that, in solitary contemplation of the 
sufferings and death of Christ, he might attain true humility and 
complete renewal. The anticipated consequences ensued. His 
friends and penitents forsook him; he became the byword of the 
cloister; his painful penances brought on a lingering sickness. 
Borne down by mental and bodily sufferings together, he applied to 
his friend for relief. The layman told him he was going on well, it 
would be better with him erelong, — he might remit his severer self- 
inflictions, and should recruit the body by a more generous diet. 

“Nicholas was now called away by important business, he said, 
and Tauler was left to himself. His parting advice to his spiritual 
scholar was, that, if he came to want, he should pawn his books, but 
sell them on no account, for the day would come when he would 
need them once more. 

“Tauler continued in this trying seclusion for nearly two years, 
contemned by the world without as one beside himself, oppressed 
within by distress of mind and feebleness of body. It had been 
forbidden him to desire, even when thus brought low, any special 
communication from God, that might gladden him with rapture and 
consolation. Such a request would spring from self and pride. He 
was there to learn an utter self-abandonment, to submit himself with- 
out will or choice to the good pleasure of God, to be tried with this 
or any other affliction, if need were, till the judgment-day. 

“ Now it came to pass, when he had become so ill that he could not 
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attend mass, or take his place in the choir, as he had been wont, that, 
as he lay on his sick-bed, he meditated once more on the sufferings 
and love of our Lord and Saviour, and thought on his own life, — 
what a poor thing it had been, and how ungrateful. With that he 
fell into a marvellous great sorrow, says the history, for all his lost 
time, and all his sins, and spake, with heart and mouth, these ‘words: 
‘O merciful God, have mercy on me, a poor sinner! have mercy 
in thine infinite compassion, for I am not worthy to live on the face 
of the earth!’ Then, as he sat up waking, in his sickness and sorrow, 
he heard a voice saying, ‘ Stand fast in thy peace ; trust God; remem- 
ber that he was once on the earth in human nature, healing sick 
bodies and sick souls.’ When he heard these words, he fell back 
fainting, and knew no more. On coming to himself, he found that, 
both his inward and outward powers had received new life. Much 
that had before seemed strange was now clear. He sent for his 
friend, who heard with joy what he had to tell. 

“*¢ Now,’ said Nicholas, ‘thou hast been, for the first time, moved 
by the Highest, and art a partaker of the grace of God, and knowest 
that, though the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. Now wilt thou 
understand the Scripture as never before, — perceive its harmony and 
preciousness, and be well able to show thy fellow-Christians the way 
to eternal life. Now one of thy sermons will bring more fruit than a 
hundred aforetime, coming, as it will, from a simple, humbled, loving 
heart; and, much as the people set thee at naught, they will now far 
more love and prize thee. But a man with treasure must guard 
against the thieves. See to it that thou hold fast thy humility, by 
which thou wilt best keep thy riches. Now, thou needest my teach- 
ing no more, having found the right Master, whose instrument I am, 
and who sent me hither. Now, in all godly love, thou shalt teach 
me in turn.’ 

“Tauler had pledged his books for thirty gulden. The layman 
went immediately, and redeemed them, at his own cost; and, by his 
advice, Tauler caused it to be announced that in three days he 
would preach once more. 

“The Doctor came, looking wofully ill, changed as I scarce ever 
saw a man, to live. He mounted the lectorium, held his cap before 
his eyes, and said: ‘O merciful and eternal God! if it be thy will, 
give me so to speak, that thy divine name may be praised and 
honored, and these men bettered thereby.’ 
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“With that he began to weep. We waited breathless. Still he 
wept, and could speak no word, his sobs audible in the stillness, and 
the tears making their way through his fingers, as he hid his face in 
his hands. This continued till the people grew restless. Longer yet, 
with more manifest discontent. At last a voice cried out from among 
the people (I think it was that rough-spoken Carvel, the butcher): 
‘ Now then, sir, how long are we to stop here? It is getting late; 
if you don’t mean to preach, let us go home.’ 

“TI saw that Tauler was struggling to collect himself by prayer; 
but his emotion became only the more uncontrollable, and at length he 
said, with a broken voice: ‘ Dear brethren, I am sorry from my heart 
to have kept you so long, but at this time I cannot possibly speak to 
you. Pray God for me that he would help me, and I may do better 
at another time.’ 

“Tauler went with his troubles to Nicholas, who comforted him 
by the assurance that such further trial was but a sign of the careful 
love which carried on the work within. There must have been some 
remnant of self-seeking, which was still to be purged away. He 
advised him to wait awhile, and then apply for permission to deliver 
a Latin address to the brethren in the school. This he at last re- 
ceived, and a better sermon they never heard. So the next preacher, 
at the close of his discourse, made the following announcement to the 
congregation: ‘I am requested to give notice that Dr. Tauler will 
preach here to-morrow. If he succeeds no better than before, the 
blame must rest with himself. But this I can say, that he has 
read us in the school a prelection such as we have not heard for 
many a day; how he will acquit himself now, I know not; God 
knoweth” ......- 

“Tauler preached to-day in the chapel of the nunnery of 
St. Agatha, on ‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
him’ A wondrous discourse! A torrent that seems to make me 
dizzy yet! As he was describing, more like an angel than a man, 
the joy of the bride at the approach of the bridegroom, a man cried 
out, ‘It is true,’ and fell senseless on the floor. As they were about 
to bring him to himself, a woman among them shrieked, ‘ O stop, sir, 
stop! or he will die in our arms.’ Whereat he said calmly, and with 
his face lighted up, as though he saw the heavens opened, ‘ Ah, dear 
children! and if the bridegroom will call home the bride, shall we 
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not willingly suffer him? But, nevertheless, I will make an end.’ 
Then, after sermon, he read mass again; and as I came out, I saw 
the people gathered about several persons in the court, who lay on 
the ground as though dead, such had been the power of his words. 

“For full eight years he labored unremittingly, with an earnest- 
ness and a practical effect far surpassing his former efforts, and in 
such esteem that his fellow-citizens would seem to have thought no 
step should be taken in spiritual matters, scarcely in temporal, with- 
out first seeking counsel of Tauler.” 





GLIMPSES. 


Ove who hath gone down but lately 
To the brink of those dark waters, 
That from things unseen divide us, 
Unto faith has added knowledge, — 
Knowledge how the soul asserteth 
Over clay divine dominion ; 

How the spirit groweth stronger 

As the conflict groweth sharper ; 
And when dear, familiar faces 

In the deepening mist have vanished, 
How the Father draweth nearer, 
And reveals himself in mercy ; 
Having heard the prayer repeated 
That his Son breathed in the garden, 
Heard the trembling flesh outcrying, 
“ Father, let this cup pass from me!” 
Heard the kneeling spirit striving 
That sublimer part to whisper, ‘ 
“Not my will, but thine, O Father!” 
How he sends the helping angels, 

As of old unto the Master. 
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GLIMPSES. 


Entering the cloud with anguish, 
Earthly friends stood close beside me, — 
Friends most faithful, and heroic, 
Thinking only of my trial, 

And my bitter need of helping. 

Very close they walked beside me, 

Till the way became too narrow, 

Only meant for single treading! 

With brief shudder, looking forward, 

T let go the hands that held me, 

And stepped out into the darkness! 
Then, with Love Divine upholding, 

I stood calm upon the margin 

Of the darkly flowing river ; 

Heard the dashing of the waters ; 
Looked across, and caught some glimpses 
Of that other shore eternal ; — 
Glimpses faint, but they have shown me 
Something of the life immortal! 

Ay ! and they have shown me also 
Something of the life now present. 


In the light that was reflected 

From that other shore eternal, 

O, how poor looked worldly striving! 
Worse than poor, our vain contentions, 
All our arrogant opinions, 

Our conceit, and our self-seeking ! 
But the things that we call simple — 
Earnest loving, faithful doing, 

Quiet trusting, sweet resigning, 
Cheerful living, calm enduring — 
Were invested with a glory, 

With a beauty, and a meaning, 

That is never comprehended 

Till we feel the earth is sinking, 
Leaving us alone with spirit. 
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Other golden glimpses cheered me 
As the shadows closed about me, — 
Cheered me with their starry faces, 
‘Shining brighter in the darkness. 
Bright and beautiful revealings 

Of the tenderness that lieth 

In the heart’s interior chamber ; 
Bright revealings of the sweetness 
And the worth of loving-kindness ; 
And of sympathy that waiteth, 
Like the stars, for light to vanish, 
Then, like angel-host, encampeth 
Round about the soul that fainteth. 


For those friends who stood beside me, 
In that dark’ and fearful hour, 

I can only say, God love them! 

And return to them, in blessing, 

What they gave in sweet compassion ! 
Stand, O Father, very near them! 
Give to them thy peace for ever! 


Sarem, January Ist, 1857. 
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The History of Ancient Art. Translated from the German of 
JoHN WINCKELMANN, by G. Henry Lopes. With the Life of 
Winckelmann, by the Editor.— Culture, leisure, and wealth have 
united to make an elegant offering to American letters, in this costly 
volume. The original biography, extending over one hundred and 
fifty of the royal octavo pages, includes a large amount of informa- 
tion on the Fine Arts, and on the literary life of Germany during 
the last century. The great son of a shoemaker, who became the 
patron and prince of artistic refinement through noble and almost 
unexampled struggles with poverty and hardship, occupied a place 


‘ 
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altogether his own. Educated through the learning and genius of 
antiquity, more than through any modern apparatus, — in the galleries 
and libraries of Dresden, Rome, Naples, Florence, and Hercula- 
neum, rather than at the Gymnasium of Berlin, or the University at 
Halle, — his whole being was consecrated to the study and interpre- 
tation of the beautiful. All his studies were pervaded with the 
most reverential piety ; and though he did so little, in his honest sim- 
plicity, to court the favor of worldly greatness, he became an object 
of profound veneration, and flattering favor, to royalty and rank. 
The details of this remarkable experience, up to the time of the 
horrible murder in Trieste, are here presented with great skill and 
grace. It is much, that a character so purely devoted to artistic pur- 
suits should be held up, in this age, to the admiration of our eager, 
money-getting people. The body of the work is a faithful translation 
of Winckelmann’s well-known and erudite treatise, which all scholars 
will pronounce well executed. It brings a vein of profound learning 
and exquisite criticism within reach of the English student. The 
outline plates of the old masterpieces, twenty in number, are beauti- 
fully done, and greatly heighten the value of the work. 


Essays Biographical and Critical ; or, Studies of Character. By 
Henry T. Tuckerman. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Mr. Tucker- 
man’s accomplishments as a literary man are too well known to need 
a recital, or even an encomium, here. He is one of the few men in 
this country who have made literature a profession, and have made 
it profitable. On looking through the list of contents of the collec- 
tion of his miscellaneous writings now before us, one cannot but be 
forcibly strugk with the extent and variety both of his reading and 
writing. Almost every walk of life, and every department of study, 
is represented among the subjects of his instructive papers. Indeed, 
this compact octavo is almost a biographical encyclopedia. The able 
exhibition of the character of George Washington, — so difficult, 
because so worn a theme, —still fresh in the minds of the recent 
readers of the North American, heads the procession. We venture 
to express the hope, that Mr. Tuckerman, whose powers have been 
often tried in the realms of both prose and poetry, will yet associate 
his name with the authorship of some extended and permanent work. 


Religious Truth, illustrated from Science ; in Addresses and Ser- 
mons on Special Occasions. By Epwarp Hircucocs, D.D., LL. D. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co.— Professor Hitchcock combines the main 
requisites for a scientific enthusiast, — an intense love of knowledge, 
a passion for discovery, anda somewhat poetic temperament. An 
indomitable energy of purpose has also done much to overcome the 
deficiencies — as to compass and classical grace —of his early dis- 
cipline. The great charm that invests his high attainments in the 
world of science is the childlike and religious ingenuousness of his 
heart. He has at once a very genial sympathy with all the innocent 
pleasures of life, and a profound practical faith in the personal God 
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on whom life and learning, and every particle of the material uni- 
verse, alike depend. This is eminently shown in six of the eleven 
papers included in this volume. Indeed, they are all sermons of 
science. They lead directly to the adoration of the.Most High. 
They connect the world of matter more intimately and firmly with 
the world of spirit. They illustrate “the attractions of heaven and 
earth.” Each of the chapters is not only edifying to the private 
reader, but might be suitably and profitably read in connection with 
the exercises of domestic devotion. 


Poems, by Henry WapswortH Lonerettow. Ticknor and 
Fields. — Far be it from us to question th» security of our great poet’s 
title to immortality, by using any words of praise, much less of recom- 
mendation. His publishers have laid the community under a new 
obligation by issuing now a complete edition — almost in miniature 
— of his poetical productions. The binding is in bright blue, uniform 
with the recent edition of Tennyson, from the same house. Both 
volumes could be taken on a journey, without inconvenience, in a 
pocket of respectable size ; and a better companion for travel, wheth- 
- er a new or an old acquaintance, is not likely to be found. We 
apprehend that what will make this edition to be peculiarly sought 
for, is the fact that it contains not only all the other pieces of the 
author entire, — the longer and the shorter, — but those most signifi- 
cant and vital voices of his song, too often missed, which lift to 
Heaven the sorrowing wail of the oppressed, which utter the sad 
prophetic cry of wrong, which plead with the pity of God and the 


mercy of man for the American slave, and warn the oppressor of his 
retribution. 


Independent Class-Reader. A First and Second Class Book, in- 
tended for Public or Private Schools and Academies. James Robin- 
son & Co.— The peculiar feature of this collection of pieces for 
reading and speaking, distinguishing it from other manuals of the 
same class, is that it breaks away somewhat from the old routine of 
forensic and literary declamation, and aims to present passages in- 
stinct with the progressive life and the humane ideas of modern 
times. There can be no doubt that such a “Reader and Speaker ” 
will be eagerly sought for in many quarters. The declamations in 
our public and private schools constitute a formative influence of 
immense power on the hearts and opinions of the young. There is 
no reason why the pupil should not be introduced, in this way, to the 
best thoughts and most Christian influences working in society for 
the elevation of the poor, the pacifying of the hostile, and the re- 
demption of the slave. It is for this reason, as well as for the good 
taste displayed in the selections, that we cordially recommend this 
text-book to parents and teachers of youth. Indeed, it is an excel- 
lent work of general reading, to be brought into any American home. 
Omitting any extended instructions on elocution, the author refers 
especially to Sargent’s Standard Speaker, — an admirable authority. 
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Memoir of Warren Colburn. By Turopore Epson, D.D. 
Brown, Taggard, & Chase. — This is a reprint of the full, able, 
and interesting account of the great mathematician’s life and genius, 
published in the September number of Mr. Barnard’s “ American 
Journal of Education.” 


Hugh Miller’s* Oritique on Macaulay. Gould and Lincoln. — 
There can be no question of Hugh Miller’s intellectual vigor, whether 
as a scientific inquirer, an autobiographer, a general observer, or a 
controversialist. Nor is it otherwise than fair and expedient to expose 
to intelligent and careful criticism the statements of a writer at once 
so popular and so much given to unqualified rhetoric as Mr. Macau- 
lay. The historian’s offence here was his sweeping strictures on the 
narrowness and bitterness of the Scotch Presbyterians. His reviewer 
offsets one extreme by another, — puts too much heat into his pro- 
test, becomes about as one-sided as the representation he assails, re- 
pays one disparagement by another,— and leaves us to find the truth 
between two hostile extremes. Macaulay has his facts, but colored 
them. Miller has another set of facts, and does well to present them, 
but is a little inclined to discolor his opponent’s character. The truth 
of history is not so very easy to be got at, that an asseveration will 
sé¢ttle a difficulty, or that an author should be gibbeted who makes a 
partial, or even a prejudiced statement. What sort of a standard of 
historical judgment does Mr. Miller himself set up, when he under- 
takes to protect Calvin (an individual offender) from the satire of 
Shiel, by bringing forward the “thousand and one massacres and 
burnings of Popery” (a whole system, extending over ages and coun- 
tries) to hide “the lurid glare of the pile that consumed Servetus” ? 
He repeats the witty exaggeration of the sarcasm attributed to Car- 
lyle, who is said to have replied to a friend inquiring for some light 
reading, “Why, read Thackeray’s last novel, or Macaulay’s last 
volume, or any other of the best works of fiction.” 


Modern Atheism. By James Bucwanan, D.D., LL.D. Gould 
and Lincoln. — Whoever has studied much the tendencies of sceptical 
speculation in these times must have seen that the fundamental issue 
is, or is to be, at last in the question respecting the personality of 
God. The manifold ways, the various forms, of irreligion and unbelief, 
are working towards that point, and the battle will have to be fought 
there. Dr. Buchanan boldly grapples with the centre of the problem, 
and by the scientific method. If he fails to convince, it will not be 
for want of courage in confronting the whole case, nor for any defi- 
ciency of Scotch dialectics. After a discursive and general survey of 
the characteristics of “Modern Atheism,” he takes up the theories in 
order, beginning with that of Development, which he divides into 





* While these pages pass through the press, intelligence arrives of the most 
melancholy death of this brave Scotchman, accomplished scholar, and earnest 
Christian. The mourning of all classes in Scotland and England is an impres- 
sive evidence of his genuine worth. 
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four branches, —the cosmical, the physiological, the social, and the 
ecclesiastical, — following all down toa common root. In each section 
he examines the most recent exposition of the system discussed, as 
the “Vestiges,” the “Positive Philosophy” of Comte, and the Lec- 
tures of Newman. Next he passes to the grand and subtle modern 
heresy of Pantheism, treating that Cerberus under the three heads of 
Spinozaism, Material Pantheism, and Ideal Pantheism. This leads 
to Materialism proper, its forms and its relations to theology. A 
chapter is then given to the theory that the government of the uni- 
verse proceeds by impersonal natural laws, — as advocated by Combe 
and Volney openly, and by many others covertly, — with the bearing 
of that notion on the efficacy of prayer. Finally, there is an analy- 
sis and criticism — of course from the ecclesiastical and dogmatical 
stand-point of the “ Free Church” — of modern doctrines of Chance 
and Fate, Religious Liberalism, Certitude and Scepticism, and Sec- 
ularism. It will be seen at a glance, that this is not a treatise which 
any student of the religious wants of the age can be satisfied to over- 
look. The whole is but a part of Dr. Buchanan’s original work on 
“Faith in God and Modern Atheism Compared.” We do not regard 
the author as having one of the most nutritious of spiritual natures, — 
that is not the character of his school; but in dignity of conception, 
gravity of style, intellectual honesty and energy, and consecutive 
reasoning, the work is worthy to have come from the successor of 
Dr. Chalmers in the New College chair of Systematic Theology. 


Translation of Faust. By C.T. Brooks. Ticknor and Fields. — 
It is an event in the world of letters, when it can be said that Faust 
is translated, —that marvellous creation that is representative of a 
world in itself, that has created a new school in poetic art, and 
colored. more or less the whole stream of modern poetic thought. It 
seems to be generally agreed that Mr. Brooks has achieved so perfect 
a result as to supersede all attempts in the same direction. The 
chief mechanical or structural feature is an exact preservation in 
English of Goethe’s metrical peculiarities ; while fidelity, grace, and 
power are the conspicuous artistic qualities. How many will rejoice 
in the brilliant success of the amiable and accomplished translator! 
The publishers are to be thanked for the beautiful antique dress. 


Sermons of Dr. Lamson. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — Along with 
a multitude of others, we wish to acknowledge with what sincere 
pleasure and gratitude we have opened a volume of discourses 
given to the public by Rev. Alvan Lamson of Dedham, — one of the 
wisest scholars, purest writers, and most faithful ministers in this 
community. There is something peculiarly delightful to contemplate 
in such an example of the Christian pastor's office as that of which 
these pages present an outline. One’s thoughts rest with satisfaction 
on that extended service to the highest life of a permanent and unit- 
ed people, — to a large and happy circle of prosperous and orderly 
families, in the midst of beautiful rural scenery, —to parents, and 
children, and children’s children, as they successively take their 
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places for instruction ih the venerable village church. The results of 
such a life’s work cannot be contained in any book, nor reckoned in 
any statistics, They are to be found in the silent and invisible 
growth of a thousand holy aspirations, in the daily strengthening of 
those secret principles which are the power and beauty of the 
world, in innumerable unheralded victories over ever-present temp- 
tations. Their record is on high. In this instance we believe the 
ministerial and parochial relation has been preserved in great sim- 
plicity, without any discord or coldness or suspicion, or any other 
cloud. The teacher’s fidelity has been answered by repeated acts of 
kindness and thoughtful attention from the flock. And now, as anew 
and very graceful evidence of their confidence and gratitude, they 
have asked the privilege of holding in their hands and homes a col- 
lection of their revered preacher’s counsels, chosen out and prepared 
under his own eye. The work is a valuable treasury of serious and 
weighty instruction. Without any exhibition of exciting appeals or 
impassioned eloquence, with only indirect and occasional traces of 
the author’s erudition, with no attempts at novel treatment or novel 
themes, it furnishes a wholesome and beautiful series of moral and 
religious discussions, addressed in good proportions to the under- 
standing and the heart. Theological topics are mostly avoided for 
the practical. A genial and affectionate spirit tempers the cooler ad- 
dresses to the reason. We do not intend unqualified praise. There 
are passages in the volume which imply doctrinal views that we 
should be obliged to modify, if not to reject. There are other pas- 
sages that leave us with a sense of something omitted, — something 
wanting, — to convey the full, spiritual, saving power of the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But these are few. The 
prevailing feeling is that of satisfaction and edification. A thought- 
ful, sincere, accomplished man is speaking, and we listen gladly. 
The style is a model of clearness and calm energy. The whole is a 
genuine representation of the mind from which it came. 


The Laws of Health. By Witttam A. Atcott, M.D. John P. 
Jewett & Co. — How strange it is that four fifths of mankind (in- 
cluding womankind) go on practising a slow practical suicide, in the 
face of such clear and multiplied expositions of the laws of their or- 
ganization and physical economy! On the whole, — making allow- 
ance for some occasional professional exaggerations, — we do not 
know where these laws have been more effectively set forth than in 
this volume. Specific errors are of less consequence than the terrible 
apathy on the whole subject which needs somehow to be broken up. 
The author is right, too, in maintaining that the matter should come 
into the course of instruction, distinctly, in all seminaries. 


The Poetical Works of Horace Smitu and James Situ, with 
Portraits, and a Biographical Sketch. Edited by Eres Sarcenr. 
New York: Mason Brothers. — Everybody has read the “ Rejected 
Addresses,”— that wonderful combination of real poetry and parody, of 
sarcasm and good-nature, which, with many rivals but no equals, has 
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won for itself a permanent place in English literature. These incom- 
parable imitations Mr. Sargent has reprinted with the necessary 
notes and a brief memoir, together with the other poems of the broth- 
ers Smith, which are less known, but not less felicitous. One finds 
among them some of the best humorous pieces which have appeared 
unclaimed the last twenty years in American newspapers and 
“ Speakers,” together with many exquisite poems of a graver cast. 
The beautiful “Hymn to the Flowers,” the “Address to a Mummy,” 
and “Campbell’s Funeral,” prove Horace Smith worthy of Leigh 
Hunt’s epithet “delicious.” Besides the hearty and graceful qualities 
of the brothers, it is deserving of especial notice, that, “ though wits 
and satirists, they are always gentlemen,” and not one gross or un- 
generous word mars their pages. This complete and beautiful edi- 
tion we commend to all lovers of simple, wise, genial, melodious 
poetry. . 

A Physician’s Vacation, or a Summer in Europe. By WALTER 
Caanninc. Ticknor and Fields. — This book, written upon an old 
subject, has much in it that is new. Every traveller in Europe sees 
generally what his tastes and culture fit him to see; and his journal 
is a witness to his peculiar habits and ways of thought. Dr. Chan- 
ning evidently went abroad to learn, to travel, and to be happy; and 
he shows himself to be a diligent observer, an active voyager, and a 
genial man. There is a cheerful tone pervading his book; he is no 
Englishman, to grumble at the inconveniences of the way or the dis- 
comforts of the inn; but whether the cicerone cheats him, or he pays 
largely for the luxury of a courier, it is all the same to him. He 
came to have a good time, and does not like to have it spoiled. 

Not the least valuable aré his notices of the men he meets with, — 
that old physician of the Czar, who is so quaint, honest, and English ; 
the medical man, who was his host at Moscow; or the Scotch prac- 
titioner, so busy with his patients, so energetic in his visits, and so 
persevering in his studies. Where so many things are said, it would 
be strange if there were no inaccuracies of statement; and the Doc- 
tor now and then is at-fault with respect to details. The form of the 
narrative forbids logical sequence, and the writer seems more anxious 
to instruct by his facts, than to please by a studied rhetoric or a 
polished style; and as he does not dogmatically insist upon our ac- 
cepting him as authority, he has no quarrel with his readers who 
doubt sometimes his deductions. C. 


Cornell's High-School Geography, with Atlas. D. Appleton & 
Co. — The practical teacher can only determine in his school-room 
the value of any school manual like this Geography; but from its 
general arrangement and materials, we think this new candidate for 
public suffrage deserves large success. 

The definitions are generally clear ; it has a glossary of technical 
words ; embodies the latest discoveries in geographic science, and is 
evidently a book for these times, when the appliances of learning are 
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so many, so valuable, and so praiseworthy. The wood-cuts seem to 
be remarkably faithful and well executed, and show more catholicity 
of choice than usual. Those of us who remember Morse’s Geography, 
or Malte Brun’s, will find in this book an example of the progress 
of the century. 

We have noticed a few inaccuracies. The author substitutes Ba- 
den, the name of the Duchy, for Baden-Baden, the famous watering- 
place. He says that the Staubbach cataract at Lauterbrunnen is 
formed by a tributary of the river Aar; when the Staubbach is only 
one of near thirty thin cataracts that fall over the sides of the valley, 
and this tributary is formed not only by their streams, but by those 
larger rivulets which come down from the higher passes of the Jung- 
frau and the neighboring Alps; but in spite of these slight mis- 
takes, the book is highly creditable and worthy. C. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Worth, not Wealth. Philips, Sampson, & Co.—JIn the stories of 
this volume, there appears to be a distinct purpose to help the young 
in resisting their temptations and overcoming their faults. It is dis- 
tinct from a work entitled “Wealth and Worth,” published a few 
years ago, and is adapted to children of about eight or ten years of 
age. 

The Young Ydagers: illustrated. By. Carptarn Mayne Ret. 
Ticknor and Fields. — Like Captain Reid’s other stories, exciting 
enough to keep boys and girls ten or twelve years old awake nights, 
reciting a succession of wild adventures, in wild scenery, among wild 
animals and wild men, in Southern Africa. 


Kobboltozo. By CuristopHer Pearse Crancu. Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. — Here, instead of the wonders of fact, we have the 
wonders and sports of fancy. Those that liked “ The Last of the 
Huggermuggers,” last year, will like this quite as well. We are not 
sorry to see something done directly to stimulate children’s imagina- 
tions. The realism of the age will bear it. Mr. Cranch’s unquestion- 
able genius appears in the grotesque and comic illustrations, as well 
as in the text. 


Bright Pictures from Child-Life. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — 
Translations from the German, by the graceful hand of “ Cousin 
Fannie,” for “ Abby and Hetty Walley,” of some interesting accounts 
of children’s trials, joys, self-sacrifice, and happiness. One is quite 
an affecting Christmas story. The engravings are colored. 


Daisy; or, The Fairy Spectacles. Phillips, Sampson, & Co.— 
Some readers will remember “ Violet,” quite a favorite among juve- 
nile books a year ago. This is from the same writer, and will have 
the same success, both in entertaining the young and in encouraging 
them to live in purity, generosity, self-denial, and trust. 
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Old Moll and Little Agnes. By Mrs. Mape.ine Lestiz. Shep- 
ard, Clark, & Co.— A story on nf excellent plan, told in a natural 
style, inculcating a healthy morality, and especially presenting sensi- 
ble views of poverty and wealth. 


Our Grandmother’s Stories, and Aunt Kate’s Fireside Memories. 
Ticknor and Fields. — A collection of simple narratives, some sad 
and some lively, pleasantly told, with engravings for the entertain- 
ment and improvement of children six or eight years old. 


Now or Never ; or, The Adventures of Bobby Bright. By OvrvEer 
Optic. Brown, Bazin, & Co.— A young lad is taken through such 
severe temptations as befall a boy in the common walks of life. His 
fearful struggles of principle are skilfully portrayed; his sufferings 
are pathetically described; his firm, stanch manliness gains the vic- 
tory. And so the story becomes a vivid practical lesson of what is 
noblest and best in character. It is one of the difficult things, to make 
the way of goodness look the way of true honor, to boys, at certain 
stages of their boyish life. But that difficulty this writer has over- 
come ; and his book deserves to be marked as among the most excel- 
lent of the season. 


Whistler ; or, The Manly Boy. By Watter ArmweEti. Gould 
and Lincoln, — Whistler is something of a traveller. He goes to the 
city and lives in the country. What sights he saw, and what adven- 
tures he encountered, are described. There is quite a variety of in- 
cidents. In the conflicts of inclination and conscience, the victory is 
given to the right side. 


Sedgemoor ; or, Home Lessons. By Mrs. Manners. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. — In a very neat volume of two hundred and fifty pages, 
an account is given of a peculiar form of literary amusement for the 
young, — an alphabetical game in Biography. Indeed, the game is 
played before our eyes. We are taken into a charming and culti- 
vated domestic circle where it goes on; and a great amount of liter- 
ary information, calculated to stimulate a desire for knowledge, is 
incidentally imparted, in a form much more attractive to children than 
that of an encyclopedia. 


The Sisters Abroad; or, An Italian Journey. Whittemore, Niles, 
& Hall. — Here are good eyes through which to look at Italy; good 
for children, and not bad for grown people. There is an uncommon 
union of simplicity and reality in the style, with sense and discrimi- 
nation in the matter, rendering the book valuable to untravelled per- 
sons of any age. The writer selects things that are worth describing, 
sees them, and puts the picture of them vividly on to her pages. But 
description is not all; for shrewd comments, wholesome admonitions, 
and many wise suggestions lift the work above the rank of a mere 
report, or copy, into that of an original production. In a large circle 
of kindred and friends, the touching words of the Dedication will 
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awaken a most respectful and delicate sympathy towards the purpose 
of the work. 


The Pearls, and Other Tales. By TravERMANTEL. Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. — Five engaging German fictions are rendered into 
English by one who has had much experience as a translator, and 
does the work well. Each of the five is a little novel in itself. The 
collection is not suitable for very young children. 


Sabbath Talks with Litile Children on the Psalms of David. John 
P. Jewett & Co. — The attempt is to simplify or illustrate some of 
the practical passages of Scripture for the youngest class of minds, 
making a strictly religious book. It is done with good success. The 
engravings are, for the most part, dismal, and rather injure than em- 
bellish a neat volume. 


Grandmother Lee’s Portfolio. Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. — An 
outward elegance, very natural illustrations by Hammatt Billings, 
quite aristocratic proportions, and seventy-four pages of such ani- 
mated talk as boys and girls enjoy, will be likely to attract to 
Grandmother Lee and her Portfolio particular attention. 


Red-Beard’s Stories for Children. Phillips, Sampson, & Co.— 
Cousin Fannie again. Of our whole pile of literary treasures for 
the little ones, the only specimen in verse! The rhymes jingle de- 
lightfully for a nursery audience. The illustrations in jet are a nov- 
elty, and a laughable one. 


Stories of an Old Maid, related to her Nephews and Nieces. Trans- 
lated from the French of Mme. Emite pE GrrarpIN, by ALFRED 
Etwes. D. Appleton & Co. — The “Stories of an Old Maid” are 
such as all nephews and nieces will love to read; and the benevolent 
design of the writer, to console and amuse the weary hours of some 
small invalid, will be very apt to have the same result as the well- 
known “convalescent box” of our old friend “ Rollo,” — to induce a 
continuous convalescence. There is in these tales, as in the previous 
works of the author, a happy mingling of sprightly fancy with sober 
good sense, and the supernatural element in the stories is ingeniously 
joined with a natural sequence of events. C. 


Douglass Farm. By Mary E. Braver. D. Appleton & Co. — 
This book is pervaded by a high Christian tone ; is well conceived as 
to its plan, and is calculated to do great good wherever it may find 
readers. Though written for children, it is fit to be the reading of 
men and women. It is well illustrated, and the general finish of the 
book would do no disgrace to the famous London publishing house of 
the Moxons, noticeable for the chaste neatness of their editions. C. 


Autumnal Leaves: Tales and Sketches in Prose and Rhyme. By 
L. Maria Cup. | C. S. Francis & Co. — The large company of 
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readers who have followed the cotrse of Mrs. Child’s unwearied pen, 
from “ The Juvenile Miscellany ” and ‘‘ The Girl’s Own Book” to the 
“Letters from New York,” and from “The Frugal Housewife” to 
“ Philothea,” will need no invitation to gather up and cherish these 
“ Autumnal Leaves.” Their coloring, like that of their prototypes, 
varies from grave to gay; we have scenes in “Merrie England” and 
among the wilds of our own Kansas; home-life in the island of Java, 
among the Quakers and Catholics of Ireland, the peasants of Ger- 
many, and the philosophers of Greece. Each story is complete in 
itself, and each has its own moral, not as an appendage, but an in- 
spiration. C. 


Annual Report of the American Antislavery Society. — One pauses 
with considerable interest over a pamphlet so definite, so uncompro- 
mising, so earnest, as each of these documents is sure to be. In this 
number the usual ability and severity are directed, among other short- 
comers, against the “American Board for Foreign Missions,” espe- 
cially for countenancing by its policy the doctrine that slaveholders can 
be Christians. Is there not some way of reconciling this vigorous 
reformatory logic with a genial method? Cannot even the ultraism 
of protest be tempered with the charity that thinketh no evil? 


The New Jerusalem Magazine, —a valued exchange, — for Janu- 
3h has an excellent article on “ Association,” by William J. Parsons, 

sq. 

The Child’s Friend, in the hands of a new and competent editor, 
will sustain its well-earned character, and promises to be entertaining 
by its vivacity, as well as useful by its high purpose. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that a magazine for children should not be dis- 
tinctively religious in its tone. The devotional sentiments of the 
young are quite as susceptible of culture in this way as their moral 
habits; and the need is certainly as great. 


The Spectator is the title of a journal of general information and for 
the discussion of topics of taste and manners, with anecdotes and criti- 
cisms of books, lately established in Boston by Ferdinand Andrews, 
Esq., a gentleman of editorial ability and experience. It gives good 
promise. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Order of the Living Temple, by James Inglis, of the Taberna- 
cle Church, St. Louis, who writes in a sincere and devotional temper, 
and is to be honored for holding and advocating an unsectarian posi- 
tion; Proceedings at Laying the Corner-Stone of a Free Public Li- 
brary Building in New Bedford ; Rev. John Cordner’s able discourse 
at Montreal, on The Foundations of Nationality ; and the Report of the 
Mission to the Poor at St. Stephen’s Chapel, written with the usual 
vivacity and heartiness of the minister, Rev. E. M. P. Wells. 





